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POETRY. 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


PASSION-FLOWERS. 





BY JESSIE GOODWIN JOHNSON. 
A child, whose rosy, dimpled hands are fair 
With dewy morning-glories—colored rare 
In softest pearl and purple, rose and blue— 
Child! morning-glories perish with the dew. 
A girl, whose slender hands are heaped with light 
Of fragrant orange-blossoms, and the white 
Of roses, with the snowy lily’s pride,— 
Ah, flower-crowned bride! what thorns these wreaths 
may hide. 


A woman's hands, imprisoned in a flood 

Of passion-flowers—purple, red as blood; 

They cruel twine; they fiercely hold her faat;— 
Ah,wait! not long do passion. flowers last. 

Still, folded hands, close clasping in their rest 
Flowers pale and pure as those her bridal blest, 
No more the clinging passion-flowers wreathe,— 
Rest, tired heart! no thorns these garlands sheathe. 
For who shall say, if these shut, silent eyes 
Sweep o'er the radiant bloom of Paradise, 

Or sink forever in Oblivion's deep? 

Peace, heart! ’Tis joy in life, or dreamless sleep. 
Springfield, Vt. 











AMERICANS IN EUROPE. 





There seems to have been some discussion 
of late, in American newspapers, as to the 
manners and morals of our countrymen in 
Europe. Itis a subject upon which every 
traveller philosophizes, and each is perhaps 
sensitive to all follies committed except his 
own. ‘Do not you know” said a witty 
fellow-countrywoman once to me ‘‘that the 
average travelling American is a monster?” 
We criticize each other very frankly, it 
would seem, yet not more frankly than oth- 
er Anglo-Saxons criticize those of their own 
nationality. The poet Keats said that he 
hated Englishmen, for they were the only 
men he knew; and Horace Walpole said 
that he should love hiscountry very much, 
if it were not for his countrymen.” The 
main difference is that Englishmen come to 
the continent already classed and grouped 
and ticketed, as it were, by dress and man- 
ners and the use of the letter H;’so that their 
likes and dislikes go by whole classes; 
whereas Americans go as individuals, and 
have to be liked or disliked one by one. 

Some very pleasant English university 
men, with whom I travelled in Switzerland, 
were expressing surprise at the ignorance of 
some travelling Americans. ‘‘That man 
with whom we were just riding in the dili- 
gence” they said ‘‘absolutely did not know 
One single word of French.” ‘‘Is that pe- 
culiar to Americans?” I said. ‘Yes” was 
the answer ‘‘Englishmen speak French bad- 
ly, but you would hardly find an English 
traveller who absolutely did not know one 
word.” ‘Not among Cook’s tourists?” I 
asked. ‘‘Oh!” wasthe reply, ‘“‘of course we 
do not include those!” There is the key 
to the whole criticism ;—when these critics 
spoke of Englishmen they meant a certain 
picked class—perhaps a quarter of the num- 
ber, and excluded the other three quarters 
from the account; but when they spoke of 
Americans they counted in the whole. The 
single fact is—and sol told my friends—that 
whatever be the defects of the average trav- 
elling American, he certainly does not fall 
behind the average Englishman in the abili- 
ty to speak French. But you must take the 
average fairly and count in all. 





This is the precise defect in most of the 
sweeping criticisms on our countrymen 
abroad. A late critic in the Nation for in- 
Stance, complains of the uninteresting and 
unattractive people he saw in bankers’ offi- 
ces abroad. Many others no doubt have 
made the same reflection. But it soon oc- 
curs to @ reasonable observer that perhaps 
a foreign banker's office is not just the place 
to look for precisely the most cultivated and 
interesting Americans; that possibly they 
have something else to do; and that it is 
precisely the people of least resources who 
find it necessary to kill time by reading the 
New York Herald for the whole afternoon 
at Munroe’s or Bowles’s, Where a man 
has no education, no intelligent curiosity, 
no energy, no letters of introduction, no 
friends, he may really spend his time as in- 
nocently in that way as in any other. Those 
who have any of these advantages will gen- 
erally, I suspect, find some resort more in- 
teresting than their bankers; and even 
when they go there will not stay very long. 
But take the crowd at a banker’s at the low- 
est estimate—call it vulgar, ill-dressed, what 
you will—and then station yourself in some 
French church when ten wagon-loads of 
Cook’s ‘‘personally-conducted travellers” 
come thronging in; and if you do. not, after 
all, prefer the society of your own country- 
men, I distrust your judgment. Not that 
I wish to throw the slightest discredit upon 
Mr. Cook or his excursion parties; 1 only 
mean to say that if you insist on estimating 
one nation in mass, you should do so with 
all others; and that, tried by this standard, 
our travelling countrymen have no cause to 
blush. Educated Americans are quite the 
equals in dress, in manners and in morals 
of educated Englishmen or Germans; and 
uneducated Americans are quite the equals 
of the uneducated representatives of these 
two other nations, I myself should be 
disposed to claim for our fellow-countrymen 
superiority in each case, all things consid- 
ered, but this claim is not necessary to the 
argument. It is enough to claim equality; 
and the only reason why this claim is not 
fully recognized is that the less cultivated 
class of Americans usualiy wear better 
clothes than the corresponding class from 
the two other nations, and thus expose 
themselves to comparisons which really 
ought not to be made, and only confuse the 
question. 

Another point about which our critics 
also exaggerate very much, I should say, is 
the absenteeism of Americans. After all, 
the number of our country people who re- 
side permanently in Europe is very small, 
in proportion to the whole number of those 
to be found there at any given time; there 
are a few artists, a few millionaires and a 
few adherents of the ‘“‘Lost Cause.” There 
are also some cultivated Americans, who 
like the English Howitts and Landors, pre- 
fer to live and die in Italy. 

But even this class is smal]; call no man 
expatriated till he dies. Browning the poet 
lived so long in Italy that to this day there 
are many educated English people who do 
not know that he is their countryman,—and 
yet he came home at last, and why should 
that which is permissible in an Englishman 
be a disgrace to an American? 

Emerson says ‘‘We go to Europe to be 
Americanized.” So long as this is true—so 
long as we come back as good Americans 
as we went, it is of little importance how 
long we have staid; while the man who 
comes back denationalized has staid too 
long, if it be but a single month. How 
much do we not owe, in the intellectual 
progress of America, to those who have re- 
sided abroad many years at a time. The 
whole art-training of the Massachusetts 
public schools, and the whole creation and 
organization of the Boston Art-Museum are 
due mainly to the leadership of a few men 
who had been trained for that work by long 
residence in Europe. It is sufficient to 
mention the name, in this connection, of 
Mr. Charles C. Perkins. Satirize as we 
may the follies or affectations of our trav- 
elled fellow-countrymen, it is clear that 
American civilization needs Europe just as 
distinctly as Europe needs America; and 
those who pass temporarily as absentees 
may turn out most valuable citizens when 
they come back. For myself I should not 
care to spend more than six months or a 
year at atime in Europe; but I should be 
glad to render as much service to my na- 
tive land as has been rendered by many 
who have lived abroad for years at a time. 
No doubt we, like all other nations, often 
show ourselves at great disadvantage in 
Europe; but the worst way to cure the evil 
is to exaggerate it, because unjust attack 
throws every man attacked on the defensive, 
and makes him resist even the soundest ad- 
vice. 2. W. &. 





A WOMAN ATTACKED BY A LEOPARD. 


Mme. Rhinehart, the lion tamer, perform- 
ing with Coups’s equescurriculum in New 
York and recently in this city, was attacked 
by one of the leopards, Friday afternoon, 
while performing in the cage of wild beasts. 
We take the following story from the New 
York Herald: 

The last act of the circus had come, and 
the audience was prepared for the sensation 
which was to be the climax. The horses 
and the gymnasts and the clowns had 
finished, and the wild beasts were to be de- 
fied. The creaky little wagon that held 
them was drawn out into the ring, anda 
woman entered the cage—a slender, lithe, 
active, sinewy woman, with black eyes full 
of fire, and a cruel rawhide whip in her 
hand. The whip was weighted at the han- 
dle, and a quick shift would make it a 
deadly slungshot, but this the audience did 
not know. 

It was Madame Rhinehart, and the wild 
beasts were the lion, lioness, and leopard in 
the equescurriculum, The woman—cool, 
careful, quick, and keenly watchful as ever 
—snapped the whip around, and with sharp, 
angry words of command drove the beasts 
from corner to corner in the usual style of 
such performances, It was exciting, even 
to those used to the kind of performance 
they were witnessing, and to the ladies and 
children it was thrilling, for the deep, an- 
gry roar of the beasts was no mock raging. 
They were too sullen to be laughed at. 

Suddenly Mme. Rhinehart stepped back- 
ward to leave room for the lion to jump, in 
one of the tricks she had taught him, and 
stepped against the leopard. With a snarl 
that seemed half human in its malice and 
wholly devilish in its utter ferocity, the 
angry beast turned its head and raised its 
paw. The paw rested one moment on the 
right thigh of the daring woman, and the 
claws shot straight through the thin gar- 
ments into the quivering flesh. Thc jaws 
now opened an instant and then closed on 
what seemed the woman’s body. 

Probably not one person in five in the au- 
dience realized that what they saw was 
anything different from the usual perform- 
ances, for everything Mme. Rhinehart had 
done had been done in a flash, and there 
was no time to realize this before she had 
mastered the situation. Turning as quickly 
as the huge leopard had turned, she shot 
her slender white left hand straight from 
the shoulder to the leopard’s throat with a 
motion as quick as Heenan’s, and with her 
right she whirled the whip around and 
brought the loaded handle down squarely 
between the two great green eyes that were 
gleaming hate into her own. Then shifting 
the whip again so quickly that few saw the 
motion, she rained a dozen quick, fierce 
blows on the tenderest spots the leopard 
wears. There was not time for the shudder 
the audience began to feel to have passed 
away before the trick was over, the lion 
was ready for his next word of command, 
and the leopard had slunk back two steps 
to the far corner of the little cage, cowed 
and beaten by a woman he could have rent 
limb from limb had he known his power. 

Only three great drops of blood remained 
to teil the story of what might have hap- 
pened, and they did not show on the gaudy 
dress she wore. The woman’s stays, rigid, 
and stronger than the fashionable corset, 
had served to protect her side from the 
fangs of the beast, and her arms and legs 
were only scratched. 

At least, she called them scratches, when 
afew moments later she laughingly stretched 
outa maimed arm and grasped the reporter’s 
hand so firmly as almost to make him wince. 
She was putting plaster over the ‘‘scratch- 
es,” disdaining any better treatment. ‘‘It’ll 
heal right up,” she said. 

“Why, you know my history,” she said, 
in response to a question about her business, 
“I’m Lenetta Rhinehart, Sam Rhinehart’s 
wife, that’s been known to every circus 
man in the country for the past ten years at 
least. No, I’m not living with him now, 
and haven’t been for three years; but I’m 
taking care of our two children. He does 
what he likes, and I do what I can for my- 
self and them. No, there’s no divorce.” 

Mme. or Mlle Rhinehart, as she is called 
indifferently on the bills—‘‘The Madame,” 
as every one around the circus calls her re- 
spectfully—is a black-haired, black-eyed 
woman, with strong features and strong 
fingers, quick eyes and motions, who talks 
as simply and unaffectedly of what she does 
as another woman would talk of embroider- 
ing. Her face is not pretty—hardly even 
handsome—but is strong, and pleasing, and 
intelligent. 

“I've been in it all my life,” she said. 
“At least, for sixteen years, and sixteen 
years ago I was only a girl. I beganin the 





side-show line, and kept candy stands and 


that sort of thing. How did I get into this? 
Well, I hardly know. I had an idea that I 
could doit, and I did. First 1 began rid- 
ing. Now there is hardly a bone in my 
body that hasn’t been broken by a horse at 
some time or another, but l’m not afraid of 
any horse living. Well, I thought I could 
do as well with the beasts as any of the 
tamers, and I got a chance to try with 
Solis Brothers’ circus, that traveled out of 
Columbus, and since then I've kept at it 
mostiy all the time. 

*‘No, I never had a bone broken by any 
of the wild beasts. It’s lucky for me, too, 
for such wounds never seem to heal. Jim, 
yonder, got bitten by a lion five years ago, 
and one of his bones was shattered and 
never healed. But I’ve had my flesh torn 
and chewed most horribly at different times. 
My leg, from my waist to my heel, has 
been torn all over. This particular leopard 
hss attacked me four times this season. 
You see he is ugly any way, and he seems 
to hate me particularly. I ought to feed 
them all myself, but I have been careless 
about it lately, and have let one of the men 
do it for me. Well, this leopard can’t 
seem to stand it to have me change my 
dress. I got struck with the blonde fever a 
while ago and put on a blonde rig, and 
when | took it off he went for me, 

‘What do 1 do? Well, I hardly know. 
I get hold of his nose or his throat and beat 
him with a whip or aclub. I don’t know 
why it is, but he gets frightened and gives 
up right away. I suppose it’s because I 
don’t get frightened. I always have a club 
handy, however, in case 1 should drop my 
whip, and a man always stands near to help 
me. 

‘Well, yes, people say to me very often, 
‘You will goin some time and you won't 
come out,’ but I always say that I never 
think of it that way. I always think I am 
coming out. What would become of the 
children if I didn’t?” 


oe 


THE BOSTON PRO-SLAVERY MOB. 


Next Monday, October 2ist, will be the 
anniversary of the great pro-slavery mob, 
which occurred forty-three years ago, Oct. 
21, 1835. The Boston Female Anti Slavery 
Society met at 46 Washington Street, near 
the Old State House; they were soon routed 
and driven from the hall in broad daylight, 
by a mob composed of ‘‘gentlemen of prop- 
erty and standing,” the Mayor, who was 
present, neglecting or refusing to defend 
the women. 

They had just commenced their meeting, 
aud Mr. Garrison says: ‘‘In the midst of the 
howlings of the throng, a prayer was offered 
by the President of the Society, Miss Mary 
Parker, in a strong, clear voice. I shall 
never forget it. It was thrilling beyond de- 
scription; evincing the utmost trust in God, 
and complete serenity of soul, as she ‘thank- 
ed God that while there were many to mo- 
lest, there were none to make afraid.’” 

Mr. Garrisun further remarks: ‘‘The 
Mayor, on entering the hall, told the ladies 
to disperse, for the sake of the peace of the 
city. This they declined to do, until they 
had transacted a portion of their business, 
when they retired in acalm and dignified 
manner, though scoffed at and insulted, as 
they passed through the lawless throng.”’ 

The mob next tore down and destroyed 
the anti-slavery sign-board, ® presence of 
the Mayor. They then attacked Mr. Gar- 
rison, and he was hurried off and shut up 
in jail that night, for safe keeping. 

After this, it was very difficult to get a 
hall or church in which to hold anti-slavery 
meetings. ‘Two days after the mob, the 
late Francis Jackson sent the Society a let- 
ter, offering them the use of his house in 
Hollis Street for the purpose of holding 
their annual meeting or for any other meet- 
ing. In reply to a letter of thanks for this 
offer, Mr. Jackson said: ‘‘If, in defence of 
this sacred privilege, which man did not 
give me and shall not (if I can help it) take 
from me, this roof and these walls shall be 
levelled to the earth, let them fall, if they 
must; they cannot crumble ina better cause. 
They will appear of very little value to me, 
after their owner shall have been whipped 
into silence.” BLANCHARD. 





———___. 
STOPPING THE SUPPLIES. 


The Milford Temperance Reform Club 
gave its lady members “‘leave to withdraw” 
recently, and the ladies in town attached 
the property of the club, which they allege 
they collected money to purchase. Owing 
to an informality in the writ, the attach- 
ment proved void, and hostilities have been 
temporarily suspended. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

“HELEN Hunt,” Mrs. William 8S. Jack- 
son, is finding New England a pleasant spot 
to visit just now, from her Colorado home, 

Mrs. Hooper has taken up her perma- 
nent abode in Paris, her husband now being 
the vice-consul-general of the United States 
in that city. 

Mrs. Corsrin, of Elizabeth, N. J., sister 
of President Grant, has taken the prize for 
the best home-made bread in that State at 
the State Fair. 

Mrs. SamMvet M. Vemernirt, of Ports- 
mouth, left $4000 to the Portsmouth, N. H., 
Savings Bank, the interest to be used in help- 
ing poor young men from the city at college. 

Mrs. Foster, a lawyer of Cliuton, Iowa, 
has just won a victory in a liquor suit in 
Clinton, holding the offender on four in- 
dictments. A jubilee meeting was held in 
honor of the event. 

Mrs. Mary A. Wooppripes, the ‘‘Gen- 
eral Secretary” of Ohio State W. C. T. U., 
is constantly travelling, speaking and or- 
ganiziog, with marked effect in the progress 
of work in the Crusade State. 

Mrs. Mary Ann Brrcu, of Newtown, 
Ct., probably the oldest person in the State, 
has just died, aged 102, lacking a month, 
Her faculties were almost unimpaired to 
the last, and she left 144 descendants. 

Vera Sassuircn, according to the Ber- 
lin Vorwarts, a Socialist paper, after two 
months’ concealment in St. Petersburg re- 
mained in Berlin for some weeks undiscov- 
ered, and is now safely domiciled elsewhere, 

Miss EunIcE CARPENTER, of Winchester, 
left $1,000 to the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions and $1,000 
to the American Tract Society. The rest 
of her estate, $2,000, goes to her nephews 
and nieces. 

Mrs. ANNIE WITTENMYER, in her visit to 
Canada in the interests of temperance, has 
been attended with great success. Large 
and enthusiastic meetings have becn held, 
and many Women’s Christian Temperance 
Unions formed. 

Tur Crown PRINCESS OF GERMANY has 
been staying at Homburg and delighting 
the people by the simplicity of her mode of 
living. She went tothe spring with her 
children every morning, arrayed in a plain 
costume of buff linen. 

Miss ANNA H. Jonnson, recently a grad- 
uate of Vassar College, is a medical student 
at the Pennsylvania Female Medical Col- 
lege in Philadelphia, where her mother, 
Mrs. HENRIETTA WoLcoTT JOHNSON, grad- 
uated over twenty-five years ago. 

Mrs. JuAN Lewis and Mrs. SARAH SPEN- 
ceRthe editors and proprietors of Woman's 
Words, are about to remove their publication 
from Philadelphia to Washington, and 
have rented of the Republican Company an 
editorial room and business office. 

Mrs. A. W. AntTHoNY, of Kasson, Minn., 
was elected on the school board at the last 
town meeting. This gives the board two 
women members, as Mrs. Mary WHEELER 
has already served two years. Mrs. Anthony 
is also one of the directors of the First 
National Bank of Kasson. 

Miss Avretra Hoyt, who, with Mrs. 
WALLACE, led off inthe Woman’s move- 
ment of Indiana, labored so constantly as 
to injure her health, and so effectually as to 
make her name a household word in her 
own State and in our National Union. All 
will be glad that she is coming back to 
health and will resume her active interest in 
the Freedmen’s Cause. 

Mrs. Lucy Hamriton Hooper, now so 
well and favorably known in the magazine 
and newspaper literature of the country, 
was born to affluence, but found herself 
finally compelled, by the commercial mis- 
fortunes of her family, to adopt literature 
as a profession. She went to Europe, 
therefore, in 1874, to become a Paris corre- 
spondent, and has been signally successful. 

Miss Mary CARLYLE AIKEN, the niece 
of Thomas Carlyle, is assisting him in com- 
piling his autobiography, which, according 
to popular belief, he is to make his last 
work. Miss Aiken has herself become, at 
least in manuscript, a pretty extensive 
authoress. She would probably have ap- 
peared before now as a writer of works of 
fiction, had not her uncle disapproved of 
novels as not what he wished her to write. 

Mary Ann Maroony, who has recently 
died at ‘The Sisters of Trinity Home for 
the Aged,” is said by the Rev. Dr. Dix, 
rector of Trinity Church, to have been over 
a hundred years old. She came to the Home 
four years ago in a destitute condition. 
She was a chatty old lady, rather witty, 
perfectly contented in the Home, and proud 
of her position as its ‘oldest inhabitant.” 
She died of extreme old age. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
A HYMN. 


BY REBECCA D. RICKOFF. 


(For the Dedication of the New High School 
Building in Cleveland.) 
Who reared, go firm and true these stately walls 
Uplifting to the sky? Who sun k, 20 deep, 
The broad foundation-stones on which they stand? 
"Twas Labor—he, of strong and he!pful hands, 
And slow and steady might. He piled the stones, 
He set the beams, he placed the architrave, 
And wide. he “spread the roof above them.” Art 
With labor wrought and with her skill touched here 
And there, the task on which he toiled, and made 
The useful beautiful, And science, calm 
And clear-eyed, stood as mentor, and kept watch 
That fair proportions in al! parts should give 
Endarance to eaeh pillar, arch and beam. 
And added strength and grandeur to the whole; 
That every wise contrivance known to Health 
Should enter into all the generous plan; 
That noble windows high and wide be framed 
To let the golden glory of the heavens 
Flood all the ample rooms. And mightier still, 
The powers of water, air, and fire she bound 
To do her will—the wild and roaring winds 
From Erie’s chilly waste of waters blown 
To temper with a kind and genial heat, 
And send them, balmy as the breath of June, 
And rich with health-sustaining power, to fan 
The student's cheek and feed his busy brain. 
And Liberty, the while, kept vigilant guard 
That every door should open free and wide 
To let her grateful children all come in. 
They come,—the earnest-hearted and the strong; 
They come, the earnest young, with warm, glad 
hearts, 
High hopes and brave resolves; with motives pure; 
With young ambition’s pride and faith of youth 
They come, and on for years they still shall come, 
The hope and promise of our land, the pride 
Of every heart —here shail they congregate 
When we are mouldering in our graves. These walls 
Grown dim with dust of years, mysterious 
With stains of time, shall still reverberate 
The student's busy ham and joyous strains 
Of songs we ne’er shall hear. Hereshall they learn 
The things we long to know; here study hist’ry 
Yet unwritten and read poets yet unborn; 
Here, strange, new wonders of philosophy 
Shall see, of which we cannot even dream. 
The young, the earnest-hearted and the true, 
God's blessings on them now and. through the years 
Tocome. Be dedicated, O ye walls! 
And ye, O ample rooms and gracious halls, 
Ye welc’ming doors and lofty windows kind, 
Ye shelt’ring roof and heaven-ward pointing tower, 
Be dedicated, even to the end, 
Unto the service of the young. 


MRS. BARNARD’S 
CHURCH. 


BY MARY A. E. WAGER- FISHER. 


There had been, during the winter, a 
‘‘great revival of religion” in Deeville, 
through the instrumentality of the Rev. 
Rachel Sidney. Soremarkable had been the 
spiritual awakening under her ministration 
of the gospel, that some of the good people 
in the adjoining town of Dryden, where 
the ‘‘Independent Union Church” was in 
a feeble and languishing condition, desired 
toinvite the reverend lady to come and hold 
a series of meetings among them, hoping 
that a continued “blessing” might follow 
her work. So it happened that at the con- 
clusion of the sparsely attended Tuesday 
evening prayer-meeting, Brother Tyson, 
who superintended, a mild-mannered, inof- 
fensive Christian (the ¢in the first syllable 
being given the long sound,) proposed that 
the Rev. Rachel Sidney be invited to come 
and labor in the church at Dryden. His 
proposition was freely indorsed by another 
brother, whereupon a third arose in opposi- 
tion, quoting St. Paul with an overwhelm- 
ing sense of weight, as if the words uttered 
by that champion of Christianity in the year 
fifty A. D. were enough to spike the ‘‘ad- 
vance views” of the nineteenth century. 
As differences of opinion seemed to pre- 
vail in regard to the propriety of the invi- 
tation, Brother Tyson, in orderto conciliate 
matters forthe moment, suggested that the 
brethren and sisters think the subject over 
during the week to come, and decide upon 
it at the next prayer-meeting,—a suggestion 
that was acceptable. 

The week that followed was a momentous 
one for the village of Dryden. Like all 
towns where the attempt is made to harmo- 
ize sectarian differences so far as to build 
and support a church in which the various 
sects may unite in worship, or ‘‘hold ser- 
vices by turns,” the element was cosmopo- 
jitan toa lively degree. Eight or ten dif- 
ferent religious sects were represented, some 
by not more thana single man or woman, 
who held to his or her specific doctrine with 
a tenacity that in a successful reformer 
would be called zeal. The doctrinal differ- 
ences had the effect of sharpening and defin- 
ing the numerous disputes that arose in the 
village on ecclesiastical topics to such an 
extent that both men and women were far 
better informed as theologians than are those 
undisputing inhabitants of towns large and 
rich enough to provide a church for each 
leadingsect. But in regard to the fitness of 
women in the pulpit, sectarian differences 
were for the time being forgotten in the more 
practical and modern question of Ought she 
or Ought she notto preach. Discussion ran 

high during the week, and the interest 
xroused wasso great that on the following 
Tuesday night the prayer-meeting was real- 
ly amass meeting of the villagers, gathered 
'o see what the final disposition might be. 
-\fter a few prayers, and the singing of some 
hymns, the leader briefly stated the mat- 
ter postpone] from the last meeting, and 














hoped that all persons male and female, 
whocontributed toward the support of the 
church, would feel free to express their 
opinions, and vote as to whether the Rev. 
Rachel Sidney should be invited to come 
and preach at Dryden. This opened the 
way for the discussion of the question. 

After an ominous silence of some mo- 
ments, which seemed minutes, broken by an 
occasional nervous cough, Mr. A., of the 
Baptist persuasion, arose and with his hands 
stuffed in his pantaloons pockets, and with 
downcast head said: 

‘“‘As for me, friends, I think that the 
churches throughout the world will! be quite 
as well off without the aid of female elo- 
quence in thepulpit. Now I am a friend 
to women. I believe in givin’ ‘em their 
rights, to acertain extent. I believe they 
are of great use in the church, But the 
ministry is a sacred callin’, and one to which 
men are called, and it seems out of charac- 
ter somehow for a woman to preach. The 
church, as an institution,” and at this point 
the Baptist brother held up his head, ‘‘has 
been inthe hands of men since the days of 
the apostles, and has survived some pretty 
hard times; and as I believe in lettin’ well 
enough alone, why I’m not in favor of invi- 
tin’ this woman to preach for us. Ihaven’t 
anything against her, friends, only I don’t 
believe in sensational moves,” 

Brother A. sat down, slowly, and Mr. B. 
of Presbyterian proclivities arose. 

“I quite agree with our friend A.,” he be- 
gan, ‘‘that it is out of character for a wo- 
man to preach. It seems to me the tenden- 
cy nowadays to depart from the old land- 
marks, and history shows us that when a 
people or nation begin todo that, they be- 
gin to travel inthe road to ruin. Now I 
think nothing could be more disastrous to 
the unity and dignity of the church than to 
admit women to the ministry. St. Paul 
strictly forbids women talking in church, 
and as human nature is pretty much the 
same thing now as then, the utterances of 
that devoted servant of Jesus Christ are as 
applicable now as then. The Christian re- 
ligion has done everything for Woman; lift- 
ed her from degradation to moral equality 
with man; but while enlarging and en- 
nobling her duties, has distinctly defined and 
limited her sphere. The Lord’s order to 
her by His word, is to keep her house; to 
be in marital subjection; to bear children. 
From her very nature, her condition must 
be subordinate to man’s. By him she is to 
be taught; from him she is to receive her 
spiritual guidance. And to place Woman 
in the sacred desk of the minister, is to go 
contrary to all the history of the past. To 
violate the time-honored constitution of the 
church would be as hazardous to heavenly 
grace, as it would be dangerous to this 
country to violate the constitution framed 
by the wisdom of your forefathers. I be- 
lieve in keeping to the old landmarks, 
friends; and especially ina church like this, 
it is always best to avoid, as we can, dis- 
puted questions.” 

Mr. B. was followed by Mr. C., whose 
sectarian status, while not being distinctly 
defined, was supposed to incline toward the 
state church of England, as he was an Eng- 


lishman. 
‘‘While the object of this discussion,” he 


began, ‘‘is to decide whether or not a wo- 
man be invited here to preach, and not as 
to woman’s fitness and qualifications for 
ministerial work, yet I apprehend it is well 
enough to look at the matter in this latter 
view; for if women are indorsed as preach- 
ers by even independent ecclesiastical organ- 
izations, it will necessarily follow that they 
will ask that the priesthood be opened to 
them, the same as it is to men; that they 
take curate’s and bishop’s orders; so that in 
a few years the sacred profession will be in 
as mongrel a condition as is the medical 
profession to-day. Now when one speaks 
of a doctor, nobody knows if it bea he or 
a she; giving rise, as medical men will tell 
you, to misunderstanding, confusion and 
ridicule. Now, I don’t believe in amalga- 
mation of any sort. If women are to do 
any kind of work, let them do it; if men 
are to do any kind of work, let them and 
them alone do it. Everything works better 
where there is a clearly outlined demarca- 
tion of duties. Moreover, I don’t think 
that women are fitted physically for the 
ministry. What would a Baptist female 
preacher do when a dozen or two adults de- 
sire immersion? Imagine a woman wrest- 
ling with a six-footer in the water! Just 
imagine it, gentlemen!” and leaving them to 
imagine the scene, he sat down amid laugh- 


ter. . 

The next to hold forth wasa Methodist 
brother, who began by very emphatically 
making the snnouncement that he believed 
in women teaching, preaching, doctoring, 
being lawyers or anything else that they 
wanted to be. “If you stick to the old 
landmarks, brethren,” he went on, ‘‘you'll 
never make any progress. If a woman 
hasn't the right to preach Him crucified— 
she who was last at the cross and first at 
the sepulcher—I'd like to know who has. 
’Twasn't a woman who betrayed Him; 
*twasn't a woman who spat upon Him; 
*twasn'ta woman who denied Him; ’twasn’t 
a woman who doubted Him; ’twasn’t a wo- 
man who crucified Him! It was through 
God and Woman alone, as old Sojourner 








Truth has said—through God and Woman 








alone, that the blessed Jesus came to earth: 
man had nothing at all to do with it; and 
for men now to set up and say Woman 
should not preach Jesus Christ, is very 
much like man prescribing dutiesto an an- 
gel. As for the sacredness of the ‘sacred 
desk,’ as some of you are pleased to term 
the pulpit, brethren, it would bea great deal 
sacreder if women were oftener init. ‘Tis 
the religion of Christ itself that sanctifies it; 
for we all know there’s nothing particular- 
ly sacred or sanctified about some of the 
men whostand in it. Of course those of 
our Presbyterian brethren who do not be- 
lieve in anybody’s preaching except such as 
have been formally consecrated to the work, 
exclude both women and laymen. But I 
believe in a consecration higher than that 
conferred by man—the consecration of the 
Holy Ghost himself. And if God calls a 
layman or a woman to preach, it is a matter 
that lies between them and God, and not 
between them and their fellows. When 
Pharaoh’s daughter saw Moses in the bul- 
rushes, she didn’t wait to find out if she was 
authorized to save him, but she saved him 
at once, She saw herduty and did it with- 
out question. So I say if a woman feels it 
to be her duty to preach, she ought to preach. 
If, as our brother has said, she is physically 
disqualified for the ministry because she 
couldn’t immerse a six-footer, she is not un- 
like a good many weakly parsons who would 
feel outraged if a license should be refused 
them because they were not as big as Her- 
cules. But Christ says, ‘Unless ye believe, 
ye shall be damned;’ and if a woman can 
help men to believe, the great thing is gained, 
and the baptism can be attended to without 
difficulty. So I vote that the Rev. Rachel 
Sidney be invited to come and preach to us, 
brethren, and I pray that her ministrations 
may warm aod renew our hearts. If our 
hearts were filled with the Holy Ghost with 
love, and with the true spirit of Christiani- 
ty, there would be very little quibbling as 
to the fitness of anybody to preach, on ac- 
count of sex, race or color, as long as they 
preached to theglory of God. Amen;” and 
some hearty amens came from two or three 
other brethren. 

This speech called up another Methodist 
brother, who ‘‘begged leave to differ.” ‘‘I 
am opposed”—and he gave to his mouth an 
extra screw of firmness, and gesticulated 
with his forefinger in regular measure—‘‘I 
am opposed én toto to invitin’ any woman to 
preach here. If the mother of our Lord 
himself were on earth, I should be opposed 
to her preachin’ here. This forcin’ female 
preachers on the church, and the desire to 
run after female preachers, be they buxom 
widders or converted actresses, is, as Dr. 
Finney said to the students at Oberlin, an 
aberration of amativeness. When men are 
more moved by women than by men, that 
is undoubtedly due to an aberration of ama- 
tiveness.” [Laughter and hissing. ] 

“Then it must be an aberration of ama- 
tiveness,” coolly interrupted a Universalist 
brother, ‘“‘that leads women to go to hear 
male preachers—amativeness that makes 
three fourths of all the church members in 
the world women.” A round of laughter 
followed this side thrust, but the Methodist 
was not to be laughed down. 

“If the Lord had ever intended women 
to preach,” he continued, ‘‘He would have 
made some manifestation of it in the Bible, 
by calling a Hannah to the priesthood as 
wellas a Samuel. It is also a noticeable 
fact, that Christ called no woman to be his 
disciple. So there’s nothing between the 
two lids of the Bible in support of women 
preachers.” With this conclusively rounded 
period, the amative believing brother sat 
down and was followed by a Presbyterian. 

“Tf this meeting has any dignity,” he be- 
gan with grave severity, ‘‘any Christian 
respectability, a matter like this should be 
discussed with decency and sobriety. It is 
not by any means true that all Presbyte- 
rians, all Baptists, all Methodists, or all men 
of any denomination, unless of the most 
ultra sect, are opposed to women as preach- 
ers. There are afew among them all, as 
we have seen here to-night, who continue 
to quote St. Paul, pinning the same dried- 
up old thing to their theological systems as 
a hunter does his rabbit skins to his barn, 
for future use. God shall come and burn 
down the old theoretical and rhetorical 
barns and sweep away into destruction their 
well-dried arguments, their spiritual non- 
sense. If God were displeased with women’s 
preaching, why should He so bless their 
preaching? If women are fit for missiona- 
ry work, for reclaiming men from the toils 
of intemperance and vice, for expounding 
the scriptures in Bible readings, why in the 
name of all that’s sensible, becoming and 
beautiful, are they not the very ones to 
preach—to preach from our pulpits, to be 
licensed, ordained, anointed to preach if 
that helps one in any way to make truth 
clearer? The pinch of the whole thing lies 
just here, brethren; not in the fitness, or 
becomingness of women preaching, but in 
the rivalry of women in the profession. 
The same hullabaloo was raised years ago 
about women being doctors: it was all well 
enough that they should be nurses and mid- 
wives; but to receive degrees, to have the 
honors and revenues of regularly instituted 
doctors, was hooted at as the most absurd 
and outlandish of all things. But all that 
has now changed. And this ecclesiastical 








business will go through similar stages of 
progress. They were not the great physi- 
cians that opposed women as doctors; they 
are not the great preachers, nor the great 
Christians that oppose women being preach- 
ers, nor the great lawyers that oppose their 
admission to the bar. They are the second 
and third-rate men, the whipper-snappers 
in all professions, that oppose women. 
Daniel Webster once replied to a man who 
alluded to the over-crowded condition of 
the legal profession, ‘There’s always room 
in the upper story.’ So I say of women in 
the ministry—there’s room for them in the 
upper story. We want them there. We 
want a higher, purer spiritual life. We 
want more devotion and fidelity in the 
church. If the incoming of women is to 
thrust out men, all the better. There are a 
good many in all denominations that ought 
to go to the wall—lazy, incompetent, unre- 
generate fellows, who go into the ministry 
for the sake of a support and for no other 
earthly reason. They make a scape-goat of 
the Lord, by saying He calls them, when 
the loudness of the call is in proportion to 
the size of the salary. They had better im- 
itate the example of the Master in learning 
the carpenter’s trade. There’s no call from 
the Lord se loud, so unmistakable, so de- 
cisive as fitness, whether the ‘call’ be toa 
woman to save her country asin the case 
of Joan of Arc, or to a man to save liberty 
in America, as in the case of Washington. 
Water will find its level as will everything 
else. And if women attempt what they are 
not fitted to do, or what they are not need- 
ed to do, they will fall out of the ranks and 
be seen there no more, without any interfer- 
ence on our part. Moreover, 1 think we 
ought to feel humiliated by the different 
way in which women act from ourselves. 
One would think mantua-making and the 
millinery business a work especially belong- 
ing to women. But whenever and wher- 
ever men have invaded that realm, there has 
been no outcry, no opposition from the wo- 
men; but quite the reverse. So in every 
other vocation, from doing chamber work 
to kitchen work, whatever men have found 
it practical or expedient to do, they have 
been permitted to do, without being obliged 
to bear the additional burdens of opposition 
and ridicule from women. So as for me, I 
am heartily in favor of extending this invi- 
tation to Miss Sidney. I hope she’ll feel 
cailed of the Lord to come. I should like 
also to hear from the ladies present; let us 
know their opinions and wishes in the mat- 
ter. You see, friends, that I don’t believe 
in quoting everything St. Paul said as ap- 
plicable to the present times. I should be 
sorry to think we had made no progress in 
1800 years.” 

But there was at first no movement on 
the female side of the house toward taking 
active part in the discussion. The women 
were unaccustomed to public speaking, and 
while each one had an opinion, she felt her 
heart beating up to her collarat the thought 
of rising to express it. Finally little Mrs. 
Tracy, with snapping black eyes, had the 
courage to lift up her voice. 

“If we women express our opinions, we 
shall not be keeping silence in the church,” 
she began, with a smile of embarrassment. 
“I have often thought of the difference be- 
tween the character of Moses and that of 
Paul. It may be very unorthcdox, friends, 
but I never thought it very gallant in St. 
Paul, to say the least, to receive so much 
help from women as he did, and then have 
so much to say about subjection, etc. Moses, 
who owed his very life to the watchfulness 
and love of women, seems never to have 
forgotten that fact. And asthe great law- 
giver, one may look down line after line of 
the Ten Commandments, and not find a 
single command that is more binding upon 
women than men. His largeness and just- 
ness of mind, his freedom from bigotry and 
prejudice, is shown in the evident high 
position held by his sister Miriam. It is 
fortunate for us women that Moses, and 
not some other men that might be men- 
tioned, was the lawgiver, or we might have 
had a decalogue abounding in such frivo- 
lous strictures as ‘women must obey their 
husbands,’ ‘women must keep at home,’ 
‘women may be seen, but not heard,’ ‘wo- 
men must keep in their sphere,’ etc., ete. 
Now as to women being preachers, I think 
they are as fit as are men, and oftentimes 
very much more so. Preachers are but 
teachers, and women are acknowledged in 
all civilized countries to be the teachers of 
the race. The formation of the mind and 
character of children lies in their hands; the 
greatest trust possible to be imposed. As 
for Miss Sidney, I hear her very highly 
spoken of; that she is thoroughly well edu- 
cated, modest, earnest, free from all sensa- 
tionalism, and capable of doing great good. 
1 most emphatically give my influence in 
favor of her being invited, and will be glad 
to have her for my guest, if she does come. 
I hope the ladies’—and here Mrs. Tracy 
looked around on them—‘‘l hope the ladies 
will express their minds on this matter, for 
they must know how they feel by this time, 
having talked about it freely enough during 
the past week. I think we women are too 
apt to keep silence in churches and other 
social assmblies where matters of impor- 
tance to us are atstake. That we are often 
ignored, is largely our own fault; for while 
we chatter enough at home and at our neigh- 











bors’, when a question is brought to the 
final test, we are as mum as if we were 
dumb;” and Mrs. Tracy sat down. 

As no other lady followed her in the ex 
pression of an opinion, the leader looked at 
his watch, and upon manifesting some sur- 
prise at the lateness of the hour, said he 
believed that further discussion would be 
useless, and they would at once take a vote 
on the matter. Most of the men, and half 
dozen women voted—two of the latter 
against extending the invitation, showing 
that esprit du corps did not “bind their 
hearts as one,” and the measure was Jost. 
The Rev. Rachel Sidney was not to be in- 


vited. 
Just before the doxology was to be sung, 


the most interesting event of the evening 
occurred. Mrs. Mercy Barnard, a widow 
of forty, a woman who, from her social po- 
sition, her intelligence, education and infiy. 
ence, was regarded as the “‘leading female” 
of Dryden, notwithstanding that she was a 
“free-thinker’—this handsome Mrs. Bar. 
nard arose, and begged for the privilege of 
making an announcement. Her speech, 
short and to the point, was to the effect 
that all the ladies of the village were invit- 
ed to meet in her parlors on the following 
(Wednesday) afternoon, at three o’clock, to 
take into consideration a matter of special! 
interest to women, and she hoped that every 
one of her townswomen would be present, 
A perfect hush pervaded the church us she 
spoke, and remained unbroken for a full 
half minute after she sat down, when the 
doxology was sung with the lips, while all 
hearts were wondering ‘‘what widow Bar 
nard was up to.”” But nobody found out 
until the women themselves were let into 
the secret on the nextafternoon, being drawn 
by that magnet which in all men is called 
laudable desire, and in women curiosity. 
Of course the wonderment affected the men 
as weli as the women, and while the major- 
ity concluded that a fair, or a new fang)i-d 
tea party was on the fapis, some were shrewil 
enough to believe that it had to do with the 
woman-preaching business; and their guess- 
es were quite to the point. 

While Mrs. Barnard was a woman who 
had ‘‘views,” she had never been regarded 
as a Woman’s Rights woman, probably for 
the reason that if she wanted a ‘“‘right,” she 
took it, and wasted no words about it. But 
as she was sitting quietly throughout that 
discussional prayer-meeting, an idea came 
into her mind, that she at once resolved to 
act upon. She was wise enough to know 
that she would need an ally in the under- 
taking, and from the moment Mrs Tracy 
had ceased speaking, fixed upon that lady 
as her proper co-worker, and on the follow- 
ing morning early sent hera note asking 
her to come around at ten o’clock, as she 
wished to consult with her. Mrs, Tracy 
felt honored by this compliment paid to her 
intelligence, and was prompt in her response. 

Mrs. Barnard’s colored man was in spot- 
less attire that afternoon, as he ushered the 
arriving ladies into the large drawing-room, 
which the two parlors formed, and where 
the arrangement of chairs and sofas bespoke 
a large attendance. Nor was the mistress 
disappointed in her expectations, as prompt 
ly at three o’clock she appeared among 
them, nodding pleasantly to the right and 
left over the weil-filled rooms, as she made 
her way to a high chair reserved for her. 
She wore a handsome black cachemire prin- 
cess frock, with wide frills of soft, shecr 
fine muslin at the neck and wrists, and a 
white rose in her full brown hair. Her 
eyes, large, gray and luminous, and the 
strong, high-bred contour of her features, 
would have distinguished her anywhere as 
a person of unusual character. The whis 
pering and buzzing made by the women be- 
fore her entrance immediately subsided as 
she seated herself and looked into the face 


of her audience. 

‘*My fellow-women,” she began, while an 
expression of odd amusement passed over 
the auditorial countenance, and a few sup- 
pressed snickers and half-concealed nudg 
ing of elbows, told their own story—‘‘my 
fellow-women, I am exceedingly glad to 
welcome so many of you here to-day, feel- 
ing assured that you are by no means insen- 
sible to the matter that has led me to invite 
you to come together. I will at once state 
that the object of this meeting is for the 
purpose of talk and consultation among 
ourselves relative to inviting Miss Sidney 
to come here and preach. Some of you, 
doubtless, think that this subject was suf- 
ficiently discussed last night, but I judge 
from the number of women—and I do not 
exclude myself—who did not vote, and of 
those who voted against the measure, that 
we fail to see the importance of taking a 
decided and pronounced stand in this affair. 
I felt that if we looked into this matter more 
deeply, examining it from every stand- 
point, that we should come to feel and act 
differently. There is a general sentiment 
that women do not stand by each other, as 
men do by men; that we are envious, nar- 
row and small, where our sex is concerned ; 
that the greatest obstacles professional wo- 
men have to overcome are the prejudices 
of women themselves; that if a woman com- 


mits a fault, nobody is so quick and ready 


to heap opprobrium upon her as anothe: 
woman. All this is, to a certain extent, 
unhappily true; but it is by no means gen- 
erally true. The fashion of women sneer- 
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ing at women is passing into disrepute; so 
that nowadays, no woman who expects to 
puss as @ well-bred lady, is guilty of the bad 
taste of speaking disparagingly or slighting- 
jy of her own sex. Now and then one does 
it, thinking thereby that she wins the es- 
teem of men by so doing. She can make 
po greater mistake. Men admire large- 
mindedness and large-heartedness in women, 
quite as much as women admire those qua!- 
itivsin men. The more strongly and loy- 
ally women stand by one ancther, the more 
scspectfully they treat and speak of one 
avother, the more women honor women, 
have faith in women, the better for us, the 
more credit tous. We cannot expect men 
to honor and revere us unless we ourselves 
honor and revere our own sex. But 
what I wish especially to speak about, is 
the need of women in the ministry. We 
all know that women are the main support 
of churches, without receiving any of the 
honors or emoluments thereof, except in 
the Roman church, where nuns are raised 
to high offices, and canonized after death. 
But in most other churches the prerogatives 
of the female members reach the high priv- 
ilege of cleaning the church, of furnishing 
it, of keeping the breath of life in the mite 
society and in the Sunday School, of hold. 
ing fairs and cooking delicate dinners for 
the pastor. They hold a position in the 
church similar to that of draft-horses in an 
overland train. 

‘Personally, my sense of self-respect, 
my ideas of justice and equality, would 
not permit me to become a member of any 
of the so-called orthodox churches, as I 
have no fondness for allying myself with 
any organization the rules of which would 
oblige me to bea political cipher. But I 
believe in churches—believe in them despite 
the narrowness, bigotry, selfishness and sec- 
tarianism that make them very far from 
being exponents of the character of Christ. 
Next to our publie schoo!s, and some of our 
reformatory organizations, they follow in 
rank, as the best conservators of the morals 
of the people, while in country piaces and 
in small towns they furnish the people the 
best, because about the only, spiritual food 
they get. But because of the large pre- 
ponderance of women in the churches, there 
is peculiar and especial need of women in 
the ministry. The need of women in medi- 
cine is hardly greater; and we know how 
many huadreds and thousands uf women 
are relieved of most painful maladies, be- 
cause there are surgeons and doctors of 
their own sex to give them relief. And for 
the maladies of the mind and heart, ought 
there not to be women priests, to whom 
troubled young girls and sorrowful, per- 
plexed women may go for counsel and com- 
fort? Hardly a week passes but I read in 
the journals of some clerical scandal, which 
eventually proves to have had its origin in 
the outpouring of the heart of some over- 
burdened or silly female parishioner, to her 
clergyman. Some women so brood over 
trouble, so nourish it until, at length, they 
feel as if they shall die unless they unbur- 
then themselves to some sympathetic ear. 
In many instances they might better hold 
their tongues and wait for death than to 
seck help and comfort in the oftentimes 
dangerous direction of a pastor, as clergy- 
men generally are the most human of men. 
Their susceptibilities and sympathies are 
virtues that women should especially guard 
themselves against unduly exciting. 1 need 
only hint at these things, as you will readily 
see the force of what I wish to impress upon 
your minds. Now I know that as women 
we are unused to parliamentary rules, to 
public discussion, to voting; but as we are 
here by ourselves, with nobody to laugh at 
our blunders and awkwardness, may I not 
hope that you will feel as free to talk as if 
this were a tea-party, and the topic a wed- 
ding? Upon the whole, I think nothing 
sets the social: ball so quickly in motion, as 
something toeat. The French have a prov- 
erb that when we have no conversation for 
the ear, we must feed the tongue;” and 
giving an order to her man-servant, the la- 
dies were presently served with refresh- 
ments. This was a shrewd stroke of policy 
on Mrs. Barnard’s part, for the tongues 
were loosened, and the women passed from 
one to another, exchanging views with the 
greatest ardor and freedom. 

Mrs. Barnard’s little speech, while being 
in no sense remarkable, was delivered with 
a quiet earnestness, enlivened at intervals 
with a sly good humor that robbed it of all 
asperity, and was amusing as well as sug- 
gestive. Her auditors felt that what she 
said was true, and were led to think of 
things they had not before thought of, and 
to regard some other things in a new light. 
When the meeting was recalled to order, 
the hostess requested that every lady pres- 
ent who had an opinion on the subject that 
amounted to a conviction, either pro or con, 
stand up and not be afraid! A light ripple 
of laughter was followed by the uprising of 
all. 

‘Tam glad,” smiled Mrs. Barnard, ‘‘that 
we have made so much headway. To be 
able to stand up for opinion’s sake is some- 
times heroic. Now, avother oppcrtunity, 
for exercising the right of suffrage. Will 
every one who believes in the fitness, need, 
and rightfulness of women in the ministry, 
Please to sit down!” To the surprise of 
Mrs, Barnard and Mrs. Tracy not a woman 





remained standing. Mrs. Tracy, whose 
lithe tongue had been in a degree emanci- 
pated at the prayer-meeting, broke loose 
again, in testimony of her satisfaction at 
this result. 

‘‘Now,” again resumed the chairwoman, 
“I have a proposition to make in regard to 
inviting Miss Sidney hither. Although we 
form a majority in the church, we are none 
of us church trustees, and cannot control 
the church far enough to open its doors for 
a woman preacher. But I have a feasible 
plan to arrange for her services, providing 
you ladies, like myself, earnestly desire to 
hear her, and will pledge her your moral 
support, and pledge yolrselves to attend 
upon her ministrations, at least long enough 
to give her a fair trial. The men, for the 
most part, voted against the invitation, and 
we must leave them to act independently of 
our rival meetings. But I think by our 
united efforts we might teach them a needed 
lesson; and that is, to leave the church to 
their single support for a season, during 
which time they will be brought to see the 
value and importance of women init. But 
before pledging yourselves to the support 
of Miss Sidney, let me remind you that such 
a course on the part of some of you may 
subject you to unpleasantnesses. You will 
be bantered by your male friends, and ridi- 
culed, aye, even opposed, possibly by your 
husbands and fathers. The alternating 
preachers at the church for the month are 
Methodist and Baptist, I believe, and they 
will undoubtedly reprove you sharply for 
your continued absence from church. A 
congregation without women would cer- 
tainly be quite unique, and I for one, would 
be delighted to hear the singing, and at 
least, interested in beholding the counte- 
nance of the preacher, as his eyes wander 
over the pews in search of the cheering 
frivolity of a hat gay with ribbons and 
roses. So you see, that to stand by your 
man—which is a woman—may prove quite 
atest to your strength of will and convic- 
tion of what you believe to be right. In 
voting, I wish you to bear this in mind, for 
if we undertake an affair of this kind, we 
want no ignominious failure to attend it.” 

“One question, Mrs. Barnard,” spoke up 
the clear, merry voice of a young lady; 
“can the men come to these services, if 
they want to?” 

“Certainly,” was the amused reply. 
‘Nothing so quickly destroys prejudice as 
the light or knowledge. If there are nu 
more questions,” she added afier a pause, 
“the ladies who pledge themselves te Miss 
Sidney's support, as before stated, will 
please remain seated; all others will please 


rise.” 
Mrs. Barnard’s novel way of taking the 


vote, created considerable merriment, and 
all remained seated with the exception of a 
very few young ladies, who laughingly de- 
clared themselves minors and subject to 
authority; but they were heartily in sympa- 
thy with Miss Sidney and would do all in 
their power to sustain her. Mrs. Barnard 
then unfolded her plan, which was the offer 
of her parlors for all the meetings, until 
something better, if needed, could be se- 
cured. Mrs. Tracy renewed her request for 
the privilege of entertaining Miss Sidney, 
but agreed to ‘‘lend” her to the other ladies 
who might wish to invite her out to tea. 
Then a committee of invitation was formed, 
and another to attend te the music and 
other details. In conclusion, Mrs. Barnard 
suggested that if the ladies could keepa 
secret—it was very well understood they 
could not!—she thought it might save them 
cousiderable trouble to ‘‘keep silence” in 
regard to the proceedings of the meeting 
until the object of it should be attained. 
But the matter of course leaked out and 
some of the “‘liege lords” listened to a de- 
tailed and graphic report of the proceedings. 
These enlightened ones professed to be ex- 
ceedingly amused over the affair, or ex- 
pressed mock alarm over such revolutioniz- 
ing results. It was unmistakably funny! 
The richest joke of the season! 

And so it might have proved to be—and 
the women never have heard the last of it 
—but thut Providence attended them 
throughout. A favorable reply was received 
from Miss Sidney, her engagements permit- 
ting her tc begin her work in Dryden on the 
second Sunday in April. 

Mrs. Barnard had linen put down over 
her handsome carpets, and chairs by the 
dozen brought from the neighboring chair- 
factory. No announcemnent of the services 
was asked to be given in the church; but 
the fact was sufficiently published by writ- 
ten notices put up in the ‘‘stores” and the 
post-office, and otherwise verbally circulat- 
ed. The hours for services were the same 
as those at the church, not excepting the 
Tuesday evening prayer-meeting. Miss 
Sidney was lodged at Mrs. Tracy's, and the 
ladies who called upon her on the Saturday 
after her arrival pronounced her to be ‘‘per- 
fectly lovely,” clear, calm-eyed, and exceed- 
ingly gentle in her manners. She possessed 
a peculiar charm for young girls, winuing 
them at once bya cordial sympathy that 
seemed fully to appreciate all their girlish 
feelings, as well as to take delight in their 
fresh youngcharms. They felt that she had 
once, and not so very long ago, either, been 
a girl, and knew how it scemed to geta 
love-letter and go to her first party. The 
simplicity of her attire, too, had its effect 





upon them, for she was that type of a 
woman whom a smooth, snug coiffure and 
a black silk frock devoid of flounces and 
furbelows, relieved by neat white linen, be- 
come to perfection. This simplicity of 
dress impressed them like the classic drapery 
of a statue, as something chaste and ele- 
gant beyond anything called fashionable; 
and they began at once to wonder how they 
would look in similar attire. A woman 
preacLer had evidently one advantage over 
her male confreres; she would have no need 
to be eternally preaching against the folly 
and extravagance of Woman's dress, but 
be a living and moving example in herself 
of the grace and beauty of simplicity, 
which is a thousand times more cffective 
than any amount of expostulation. Sunday 
morning dawned; the Barnard ‘‘church” 
was filled to overflowing with a congrega- 
tion respectably sprinkled with men, who 
at the close of the services declared that 
the sermon had been ‘‘by no means bad; 
not very logical of course, but a good sim- 
ple straight-forward Christian talk.” It 
reminded them of the reason John Newton 
gave for St. Paul's strictures upon women 
discoursing in church. ‘‘They would per- 
suade without argument, and reprove with- 
out giving offence.” This ‘‘trial” meeting 
was, naturally, considering Miss Sidney's 
qualifications, a very decided success. To 
hear a woman’s voice reading the Scriptures 
and hymns, ascending in prayer, and then 
“expounding the Scriptures,” was indeed 
very novel and interesting to the Dryden 
people. There was no ranting, no banging 
of pulpit upholstery, no attacks upon sects, 
no attempt to make up in a volume of sound 
for defictency in ideas. She was serene, 
persuasive, earnest; illustrating her text 
with homely pictures, so that the outcome 
of her theme and its treatment was such as 
to apply to the everyday needs of the peo- 
ple, helping them to be more patient, more 
truthful, more loving and helpful toward 


one another. 
The service at the church that April Sun- 


day morning was what one may easily im- 
agine it to have been; there were three or 
four women, and ascore and ten of men 
and boys, all looking like puzzled deacons 
in various stages of life. The preacher's 
efforts to appear unaffected by the quality 
of his congregation only threw his embar- 
rassment into higher relief. The young 
lady who played the organ was at the 
“other church,” and after a failure to com- 
plete the singing of the first hymn, a second 
was not attempted. The only fervor the 
preacher was enabled to put into the ser- 
vices occurred in his concluding prayer, 
when he besought the Lord to turn all per- 
sons from the error of their ways, to 
strengthen their hearts against being led 
away into’strange worship, into unsanctified 
places, and to help all to hold steadfastly to 
the faith and customs of their fathers, which 
had served as a strong anchor to God's 
people for many, many generations. As 
the congregation filed down the middle 
aisle after the benediction, and salutations 
were being exchanged, an expression of 
countenance prevailed such as is invariably 
born of an attempt to look amused over 
What has really too much of chagrin in it 
to be very amusing. ‘This won't last 
long!” laughed the elders; ‘‘the women will 
very soon tire of this when the novelty 
wears off a bit! No harm though in indul- 
ging them in their whims occasionally.” 

But the women did not seem to tire of 
their preacher. Her popularity increased 
day by day, until her Friday evening Bible 
class comprehended nearly all the young 
men and women in the village. All classes 
of believers and unbelievers were gradually 
attracted to her, and although no ‘‘revival” 
foliowed, there was a positive and thorough 
“spiritual awakening.” All the societies 
and organizations of the church, the ‘‘Mite,” 
the work for the poor, and even the prosy, 
flagging Sunday School, were quickened 
into new life. And this resulted through 
the women, from their having a pastor of 
their own sex. 

“It is just as l always felt,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Tracy, in freeing her mind one day on 
the subject toa “brother.” ‘‘A man isn’t 
a woman, and he can’t feel like a woman. 
In the church we have had the man view 
of things from the beginning down. You 
have had it all your own way, translating 
the Bible to suit yourselves, and explainiug 
the Scriptures likewise. I'm fairly dying 
to see Miss Julia Smith's translation of the 
Bible. I have often thought I could under- 
stand why the Catholic church makes so 
much of the Virgin Mary—she furnishes 
the Woman element, without which some- 
thing is lacking. We want a motherhood 
of God as well asa fatherhood. A friend 
of mine who had a very tyrannical father 
used to say that the idea of ‘‘father” and 
‘fatherhood” were to her only suggestive 
of repulsion. Now in Miss Sidney we feel 
that we have a friend, a counselor and 
helper, who is a woman like us, and can 
sympathize with us, as Womancan. Our 
young ladies are charmed with her, and she 
influences them in a way no male pastor 
could. The simple result of having a 
woman like her to influence them and be 
an example to them is of untold value. 
And you just ought to see her in a sick 
room; she’s like a real angel there! And 
she has the good sense to know when a pa- 





tient has greater need of gruel than of 
prayer, Now I don’t believe at all in di- 
vorcing the work of men and women. Every 
community needs a man doctor as well as a 
woman doctor. Just so we need men and 
women physicians for the soul. I don't 
think we will ever have the ideal church 
until the ministry is composed of both men 
and women, and for my part I don’t see 
why we cannot make a begining right here 
in Dryden. Mrs. Barnard’s parlors are all 
too small for Miss Sidney’s congregations. 
The services at the church amount to just 
nothing, as you know; and my proposition 
is that we engage Miss Sidney to be our 
resident pastor, to preach for us every Sun- 
day morning, and for the evening services 
continue to alternate with the same preach- 
ers we have been listening to during the 
year. Although Miss Sidney was brought 
up an Episcopalian, and educated in a 
Methodist theolugical school, she is no 
sectarian, but just a blessed good Christian, 
capable of helping us all. And I don’t 
think the women will part with her, if they 
can help it. Now what do you think of 
my proposition?” 

“Well, I den’t know,” slowly replied the 
brother, looking into the palms of his hands; 
“it may bea very good one.  I[’ll think 
about it.” 

The women had already been thinking 
“about it’ for several days; and after find- 
ing out that the majority of the men had 
no objections to the trial being made, the 
desired arrangements was quickly adjusted, 
and with comparatively littie difficulty. The 
greatest objection came from the alterna- 
ting clergymen, who at first.declared that 
they could no longer serve under such cir- 
cumstances. The circumstances were ag- 
gravating, as they diminished their finan. 
cial receipts, and obliged them to put forth 
extra efforts, in order to command a congre- 
gation of any respectable: size whatever. 
But they finally seemed to think that they 
had been ‘‘called of the Lord” to bear with 
the affliction and remain, seeing that Miss 
Sidney would at all events be retained. As 
the church was an independent one, it was 
unhampered by either a Methodist confer- 
ence, a Presbyterian synod, or any other 
ecclesiastical ‘‘see,” the men and women 
who built it and support it being responsi- 
ble to themselves for their own actions. 

The lapse of several months has proven 
the women's experiment to have been a 
good one, and although the ‘‘Dryden Union 
Church” approaches the ideal church, it is 
not yet entirely a model one. The min- 
isterial broadcloth avoids fraternizing with 
the ministerial black silk; the priests bow 
only in the most lofty and sanctimonious 
manner to the sweet and saintly priestess 
of God. Bvutshe is beloved by her peo- 
ple, who are imitating the simplicity and un- 
selfishness of her life. Mothers in Israel 
infold her in their hearts, and follow her 
ministrations, with a fervent ‘‘God bless her” 
as they look upon her young and lovely face, 
and think with what earnestness and single- 
hearteduess she had consecrated herself to 
the work of her Master. Little children 
love her, and gather about her, and will 
one day “rise up and call her blessed.”— 
Sunday Afternoon. 








CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


P AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 


OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number Rave 

the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with aecense exercises. 

The new ool house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory. opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 to 1 o’clock on 
Wednesdaye and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,2. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 








Ten miles from Philadeiphia. under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexe~, who here pursue the same courses of 
study, and receive the same degrees. 

For catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study. Terms. &c., address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore College,Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penn. 


$5 10S 20 crates. sons, Seteples orth fase 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St,, 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur. 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH. 
ERAN which are worth inspec 
tion. 

The above goods will be of. 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 


Lows Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTHWATII & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON tyt 





Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERER. 





PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
Spvented a fe 4 century by dx: bi oy Grace. 
urgeon in King James’ army. rol 
he cured thousands of the cost serious me | 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 
PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 


Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 
{.blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Choose Hands, 








Burns, Cancers, ‘elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, rec’ 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 
Bites, Cuts, Whitlowe, 


Warts, Blisters, Tan, 

Pimples, Corns, Scurvy 
Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 

Fiea Bites, Spider Stings, 

And all cutaneous diseares and eruptions generally. 
' For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all coun! 
stores throughout the United States and Bri 
Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. ly42 





New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ode, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of Pennsylvania, 


The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open an 
Thureday, October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hoe. 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortbe- 
predic Leer tals. 

Spring Course of Lectures. Practical Demonstre 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except forex * 
of materia)) to all matriculants of the year. A 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean. 

North College Ave., and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Px 

SCREENS Will save money by 


WIRE calling at 








PARTIES ABOUT FURNISH 
ING WITH WINDOW AND Door 





SCREENS. | paronitidderece 
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The Woman’s Journal. | 


~ Boston, Oct. 19, 1878. 





All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial man ment, 
mast be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and oieting to the 
business department of the paper, must be dressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

e receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
tne iret subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
a stamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
Foe the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








ANNUAL MEETING. 


AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will hold its Ninth Annual Meeting, 
and celebrate its Ninth Anniversary, in 
Indianapolis, at Masonic Hall, on Wedunes. 
day and Thursday, November 13 and 14. 
There will be three sessions each day,morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening; convening on 
Wednesday, at 10 A. M. 

All friends of Woman Suffrage who 
concur in the methods and objects of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association, are 
invited to organize auxiliary societies in 
their respective localities, State, county, or 
town. 

Auxiliary Societies should take care to 
secure representation by their full quota of 
delegates, corresponding in number to the 
Congressional delegations of their respec- 
tive States. 

The place and time have been selected 
with great unanimity by the Executive 
Committee. Indianapolis is central be- 
tween the East and West, and hence is 
convenient for delegates from auxiliary so- 
cieties of both sections. 

Under these pleasant auspices, let the 
auxiliary societies, state and local, at once 
call meetings to choose their delegates, who 
should, if possible, be present early, with 
credentials regularly signed by the officers 
of their respective societies. 

The following railroads to Indianapolis 
have agreed to return persons free on a 
certificate of their attendance as delegates 
to the convention. 

1. ©. C. C. &I, or Bee-Line, from Cleve- 
land or intermediate points. 

2. Indianapolis, Peruand Chicago R. R. 
from Michigan city or intermediate points. 

8. Indianapolis, Cincinnati and Lafay- 
ette R. RK. from Cincinnati to Lafayette or 
intermediate points. 

4, Indianapolis and St. Louis Railroad, 
from St. Louis or intermediate points. 

5. Indianapolis, Vandalia and St. Louis 
Railroad, from St. Louis or intermediate 
points. 

6. The 1.B. & W. Railroad will sell from 
Crawfordsville, Covington and Danvillé, tick- 
ets at special rates upon application to agent 
at the Station. 

7. Negociations are also being made for 
reduced fares on some one through line, 
from New England and New York. 

Speakers and delegates desiring enter- 
tainment during their stay in the city, may 
address for the present Mrs. J. H. Stewart, 
No. 735 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis. 
Private hospitality will be extended to all 
who desire it. 

Wm. Lioyvp Garrison, President. 

Lucy Strong, Chairman Executive Com. 

oe 


THE WHIRLIGIGS OF TIME. 


On the 21st of this month,it will be forty- 
three years since ‘‘gentlemen of property 
and standing,” in Boston, turned the city 
into a howling mob, bent on the destruc- 
tion of Wm. Lloyd Garrison and the Liver- 
* ator which he had established to arouse the 
public conscience to the great sin of Amer- 
ican Slavery. 

Two score years have come and gone, and 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, in the very city where 
the mob dragged him through the street 
with a halter around his neck, is honored as 
a statesman and philanthropist. The crime 
he strove against is destroyed. The mob is 
silent. There is time for pleasant reminiscen- 
ces. The Franklin Club, on the 14th inst, 
which is the sixtieth anniversary of the ap- 
prenticeship of Mr. Garrison to the trade 
of a printer, invite him to a dinner, their 
honored guest. The papers of the city, 
which reported the mob, report now this 
welcome, which, though made by the 





“craft,” is shared in sympathetic interest 
by the whole people of the State and of the 
country. 








The Boston Advertiser gives the following 
account of the reception: 

A dinner complimentary to William Lloyd 
Garrison was given by the New England 
Franklin Club, at Young's Hotel, last even- 
ing, the occasion being the sixtieth anni- 
versary of Mr. Garrison's apprenticeship to 
the printer's craft. The company was as 
follows: George C. Rand, Alfred Mudge, 
Abraham Avery and Nathan Sawyer, of 
Boston, H. O. Houghton, John Wilson and 
John Stone of Cambridge, C. A. Hack, of 
Taunton, A. A. Mudge, H. T. Rockwell, 
and A. J. Wright, of Boston, all members 
of the club; T. W. a, G. A. Churchill, 
W. D. Crockett, G. H. Ellis, 8. Johnson, 
Avery Rand, E. A. Curtis, T. Y. Crowell, 
L. A. Wyman, J. M. W. Yerrington, C. W. 
Slack, John R. Rogers, Dana Estes, C. H. 
Taylor, W. D. Crockett, Dr. H. W. Wil- 
liams, Robert Walcott, G. W. Fowle, the 
Rev. G. W. Stevens, Peter C. Baker, of New 
York, William C. Martin, of New York. 
Frank W. Miller, of Portsmouth, N. H., 
and the Rev. E. W. Allen, of Middlebor- 
ough. Mr. H. O. Houghton presided, and 
the Rev. Ephraim W. Allen officiated us 
chaplain. After the dinner, which was ex- 
cellent in quality and elegantly served, Mr. 
Houghton made a brief speech, alluding to 
the character of the Franklin Club rom | to 
the chief events connecting its guest with 
the printing trade. He then presented Mr. 
Garrison, whose rising was a signal for 
hearty applause. 

Mr. Garrison addressed the company in 
an easy, half-conversational manner for 
about twenty minutes. He confined his 
speech almost exclusively to his own expe- 
rience in the craft, in which he modestly 
said he knew nothing unusual. Sixty years 
ago, he entered an office to learn the art and 
mystery of printing. He had not quite 
completed his thirteenth year. Never could 
he forget his surprise and amazement on 
first being led to the case, at seeing the 
celerity with which the types were set and 
distributed. His little heart sank like lead, 
and he thougiit he should never be able to 
doanything of the kind; but it all came in 
time. It was alwaysa great pleasure, al- 
most an inspiration, to go into a printin 
office and be once more young in spirit an 
feeling. He went on Saturday to New- 
buryport tosee whether his hand had lost 
its cunning, and a case was furnished him. 
The type was nonpareil,a pretty severe test 
for a man seventy-three years old, but he 
did not squabble a line, and on looking 
over the matter he had set, there was not a 
single error. [Applause.] He recollected 
with great pleasure one who was in the 
office for a considerable portion of his ap- 
prenticeship, and who, by his beautiful 
spirit and fine example, had a great influence 
upon his (Garrison’s) mind. He had ever 
felt grateful to him and ever should—the 
Rev. Tobias H. Miller, city missionary in 
Portsmouth. In regard to his master, Eph- 
raim W. Allen, he cherished for him the 
most grateful remembrance. Mr. Allen 
was ever kind, and disposed to encourage 
him. When he (Garrison) made his first at- 
tempt at writing for the paper, which he 
did anonymcusly, he should not soon forget 
his emotions on seeing the manuscript in 
Mr. Allen’s hands, and when it was handed 
to him to set up, he felt considerably elated, 
as a young man naturally would be. Then 
he continued to write, and, after a time, re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Allen through the 
post-office, desiring an interview with the 
writer. [Laughter.] So throughout his 
apprenticeship, he ever found him a tender 
and affectionate master, while his good wife 
made their house a pleasant home for him. 

After leaving that office, he started the 
Free Press. He intended it to be an inde- 
pendent paper, and free to discuss all ques- 
tionsof the day. One rule in his editorial 
management was to keep its columns open 
to all, and never to publish any opinions of 
his own which everybody was not allowed 
to controvert in the same paper. In the 
course of nine months he abandoned it, 
and came to this city. He was an en- 
tire stranger, needing work exceedingly, 
and went from office to office day after 
day and week after week in search of 
it. It was a time of great depression in the 
printing business, and his experience brought 
him into sympathy with those who are 
seeking work which they need. He next 
became editor of a temperance paper, the 
first of its kind in the world, but in the 
course of a year, it was sold to persons in 
Andover and removei there. He began 
his eye work in Bennington, Ver- 
mont, to which place he was invited not 
ap after, to establish a paper in the interest 
of John Quincy Adams for the Presidency, 
called the Journal of the Times. On the 
exchange list of his temperance paper was 
a monthly published in Baltimore and called 
the Genius of Emancipation. That for the 
first time called the subject to his mind, and 
he felt the inspiration of it almost as soon 
as he saw it. He wrote a notice of it, 
which the editor, Mr. Lundy, saw, and 
which led to his coming on from Baltimore 
(walking all the way), partly to canvass for 
subscribers and partly to have an interview 
with him [Garrison], to persuade him to 
join his paper at Baltimore. The result 
was an agreement that he should go to Bal- 
timore. Inthe meantime it appeared that 
while Lundy advocated the abolition of 
slavery, he had no particular plan, and 
favored gradual emancipation. Garrison, 
on the other hand, came to the conclusion 
that if a man could be held in slavery one 
hour he could be held two hours, or to all 
eternity, and that there should be immediate 
and unconditional emancipation. [Ap- 
plause.] Lundy suggested that each should 
sign his own articles, and so bear his own 
burdens, and this being accepted, Garrison 
went to Baltimore. He began to write, and 
Lundy began to get subscribers; but so un- 
popular were Garrison’s sentiments that 
while Lundy was getting one subscriber 
Garrison would knock off adozen. [Laugh- 
ter.] Finally, for an editorial denouncing 
the transportation of a certain cargo of 
slaves from Baltimore to the South, he was 
tried un a charge of injuring the character 
of the owner of the ship, and thrown into 
prison. There he remained forty-nine days, 
when he was released by Arthur Tappan, of 
New York city. [Applause.] Dissolving 





partnership with Lundy, he came North 
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and lectured on slavery. He never dreamed 
of being foremost in the cause, but looked 
to the eminent men, the distinguished 
statemen and the clergymen of that day, to 
take the lead in the great work. In 1831 he 
began to publish the Liberator. Without a 
friend, with no means, nothing could be 
more seemingly hopeless than this enter- 
prise; but with Mr. Knapp he worked in 
the Hzaminer office to get means to run the 
Liberator, and so the matter grew. 

In concluding, Mr. Garrison said he was 
present, to look the company in the face as 
brother printers, and understood that the 
welcome was extended to him in view of 
his relations in that matter, and not as an 
endorsement of his labors in the anti-slave- 
ry cause; but however they may have 
differed in the past, he was sure there was 
but one feeling on this question now, and 
that was that they were thankful to God 
that chattel slavery no longer cursed the 
land. [Applause.] If there was anything 
in his career that was suggestive, anything 
that might be of use to those who may 
hereafter come into conflict with great and 
colossal wrong, it was that by not compro- 
mising with wrong, but speaking the truth 
and applying it boldiy to the consciences of 
the people, there was no reason to despair 
of the tinal result. ie | ouglit to despair 
whose cause was just. It might not be 
given to him to see it triumph, but that was 
only a question of time. God himself was 
pledged to guide it to final victory. There 
were many evil signs at the present time. 
What then? Was this republic to go down 
after abolishing slavery, its deadliest curse? 
Was it still doomed to perish? No. With 
a free press, free speech, free inquiry and 
free schools the republic would never go 
down. [Applause. | 

At the close of Mr. Garrison’s speech 
Mr. Rockwell, secretary, read letters of 
declination and regret from Governor Rice, 
Thurlow Weed, Wendell Phillips, Ben: 
Perley Poore, and several other gentlemen. 

Remarks were then made by the Rev. Mr. 
Allen, Mr. Miller, Mr. George C. Rand, who 
gave some very interesting reminiscences 
of the Garrison riot (Mr. Rand being an 
apprentice who assisted in printing and dis- 
tributing the handbills by which the mob 
was called together), J. M. W. Yerrington, 
Dr. Williams, C. W. Slack, William C. 
Martin, and Peter C. Baker. 

It is not often that a reformer of great 
abuses lives to see not onty the accomplish- 
ment of his reform, but also to see himself 
honored in the very piace and by the very 
men who at one time plotted against his life. 

Mr. Garrison survives to see all this, and 
to be loved and revered as few men ever are. 
History holds her sacred niche for him, and 
they who have the pleasure of his personal 
acquaintance, and know his benign face, are 
indeed fortunate. L. 8. 





oe 
THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


Under the proper column it will be seen 
that half fares have been secured on rail- 
roads. This will put it within the reach of 
persons who, in these ‘“‘hard times,” might 
not otherwise be able to go. 

Delegates should be chosen at once and re- 
ports made ready, so that the first morning 
may have no drawbacks, 

Let every preparation be made now. The 
meeting will be far more effective, if all an- 
tecedent work is properly executed. 

L. 8. 
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THE SIXTH WOMAN’S CONGRESS, 


A correspondent of the Boston Advertiser, 
who is herself on the staff of the Providence 
Journal, has made so excellent a reswmé of 
this admirable Meeting, that we cannot do 
better than adopt it as our own. 

‘Before the interest in this meeting of 
women quite passes away, it seems desirable 
to emphasize some of the leading points of 
interest in their proceedings. It must have 
required a vatiart spirit to invite the Wo- 
man’s Congress to meet inProvidence, which 
can cool the warmest heart that ever glowed 
with enthusiastic purpose when it chooses. 
But the Rhode Island Woman’s Club ven- 
tured to strike the rock, and have bcen re- 
warded. Intelligent, sympathetic and at- 
tentive audiences attended their sessions 
with steadily increasing numbers to the 
close. During a period of three days, six 
public meetings were held, and fifteen pa- 
pers read and discussed by members of the 
Congress on subjects connected with the 
moral, physical and intellectual well-being 
of Woman. 

Remembering how little while ago it is, 
since a woman’s appearance on any buta 
dramatic stage would have been met with 
scorn, that she had no trained powers, no 
prestige of the past to stimulate or sustain 
her, the success of these ladies in debate 
and oratory must be considered remarkable. 
The dignity of their presence, the grace and 
ease of their motions, compared with the 
frequent formality and embarrassment of 
men under similar circumstances, certainly 
indicates a poetical fitness for the position 
they have courageously assumed. The de- 
bates on many of the papers presented, 
seemed richer than their contents. Per- 
haps women talk better than they write. 
With some exceptions, the essays offered 
were too diffuse for power, wanting in the 
terseness and vigor which emphasize the 
best statement. They were also tediously 
prolonged by quotations to sustain positions 
that should have been self-evident. <A de- 
ficiency of origiaal thought was also to be 
regretted, and an undue tendency to the 
reconsideration of hackneyed topics. 

“Mrs. Kate N. Doggett, of Chicago, made 








officer, charming the audience by her ge- 

nial yet dignified manner A paper read 

by her on Leonardo Da Vinci showed thor- 
ough culture, and her introductory address 

a logical appreciation of the issues involved. 

Her words were well chosen and her an- 

titheses keen and clear, showing a brave 

hand upon the hilt, even when the blade 
was sheathed in flowers. So many minds 
and conditions haveto be met, that it is diffi- 
cult to discriminate concerning the value 
and fitness of other papers presented and 
topics chosen. Miss Anna C. Brackett’s 

“Harvard Examination as a Test” seemed 
tous préeminent for its acumen and insight, 
yet others preferred Mrs. E. 8. Turner's 
essay, entitled ‘‘Our Deadly Friend,” which 
appeared to be a satire on almost every 
form of culture, both of ancient and mod- 
ern times, and not essentially helpful, 

‘‘Miss Alice Fletcher’s paper on ‘‘Wo- 
man's Clubs” must rank as one of the good 
signs of the present day, showing how, 
through combined and intelligent action, 
women are outgrowing inferior and servile 
conditions. Mrs. Bristol's add:ess on the 
‘Status of Woman in the Grange,” distin- 
guished for its elegant presentation, conveys 
the same assurance. Mrs, A. M. Diaz’s 
question, ‘‘Where Do WeGet Our Charac- 
ter? doubtless was too prolonged in state- 
ment for the occasion. Concisely expressed 
her blows wou'd have been more effectu- 
al. The stroke that wounds to heal should 
be incisive and swift. About Miss Abby W. 
May’s glowing defence and maintainance 
ofthe moral force of the posi:ion Mrs. Diaz 
assumed, I need only to say that her indorse- 
ment and appreciation by her audience 
must be measured by the applause she re- 
ceived, insisting, as she paused, upon her 
exceeding the time allowed for her debate. 
Mrs. Churchill’s protest against Mrs. Diaz’s 
paper, though violating parliamentary rule, 
was so purely honest and earnest as to com- 
mand respect. She does not belong to the 
women who can wait. If she did, there 
would scarcely have been a Woman's Con- 
gress in Providence during this century. 
The paper on ‘‘Journalism” was prominent 
for its courageous utterance and moral force. 
A good heart and great purpose underlie 
all her work. 

“Physiological conditions, favorable or un- 
favorable to the race, were largely consid- 
ered and discussed; the importance of the 
prenatal state was the freshest and most sig- 
nificant. Miss Corson’s practical little pam- 
phlet on cookery for the poor, seemed to us 
more valuable than the paper received from 
her. Professor Maria Mitchell, of Vassar, 
who came to describe the solar eclipse at 
Denver with graphic and beautiful lan- 
guage, must have satisfied every man for. 
tunately present, that the highest scientific 
attainment is compatible with true woman- 
liness. Possibly they may have felt that 
she gave ainasculine stroke in drawing her 
diagrams, but would certainly concede that 
she proved herself perfectly feminine when 
she lost her trunks. 

“Mrs. Emily Shaw Forman, who contrib- 
uted a paper on ‘‘Co-education of the Sexes” 
also gave added interest to the proceedings 
by reading essays from members unable to 
be present, with the fine elocutionary power 
for which she has so long been known. 
Among notable women, Mrs. General Lan- 
der ought to be mentioned as upon the plat- 
form, and I must not forget a few bright 
words from Mrs. Croly, president of the 
Sorosis, of New York. The reception of the 
Rhode Island Woman's Club, after the ses- 
sion on Thursday evening, reunited for brief 
words and greeting long-parted friends. 
Mayor Doyle thanked the ladies assembled 
at the close for the benefit and pleasure the 
city had experienced through their pres- 
ence. The sixth Woman’s Congress then 
adjourned. Measured by its endeavor, it 
must be accepted as the broadest effort 
made for the advancement of a noble wo- 
manhood yet attempted.” F. C. 

oe 


THE AMENITY OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


The excessive vituperation and personal- 
ities of the campaign now iu progress in 
Massachusetts, show the need of Woman 
Suffrage, in order to introduce an element 
of amenity into our, as yet semi-civilized 
political contests. But, bad as things are 
in this respect in Massachusetts, the elec- 
tion just closed in Colorado seems to have 
been conducted ona still lower plane. The 
Denver Mirror says: 

The fact is that the leading papers were 
whoily unfit to be permitted within the 
reach of the young—at least one journal 
was from its own option, while the others 
followed into the slough half unwillingly 
perhaps, for the purpose of refutation, 4 
ing compelled to treat of that which it was 
deemed necessary to disprove. 

This being generally admitted, the editor 
continues: 

Now, can any suppose that if the women 
of Colorado were in the enjoyment of their 
rights as citizens, and permitted to vote, 
this obscene method of purchasing votes 
by scandal would have been resorted to? 
We imagine not. If women voted, news- 
psper articles would be written with the 
fact in mind that ladies were to be address- 
ed, and their votes petitioned for, and no 
sane man would dream of offering to her 
eyes and mind such reeking garbage and 
horrible slops as have been thrown into the 
public troughs within the past ten weeks— 








a most favorable impression as presiding 





stuffs so vile that the paper publishing them 








almost emitted odors so disgusting as to 
drive refined people from their breakfast 
cloths. If women voted in Colorado now 
menu whoare naturally too debased to ape 
preciate the enormity of their own vulgari- 
ty, and too obtuse morally to realize the 
viciousness and pernicious effects of their 
own infamous falsehoods, would not be a; 
a premium over gentlemen who adhere to 
what they deem truth and would not think 
of passing without the pale of gentility. 

As an evidence of the elevation of tone 
which may be expected when women vote, 
and of the moderation of statement which 
commends itself to their taste, we ask our 
readers to contrast the address of the Mas. 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Committee 
with the frenzied appeals to passion and 
prejudice with which the mails are loaded. 
This address was unanimously adopted by 
a political committee of seventeen, a ma- 
jority of whom are women. They are 
keenly sensitive of the humiliation and 
wrong which they suffer in being deprived 
of their rightful voice and vote in this con. 
test. Yet they do not for a moment forget 
that they are women, and that men of al] 
parties are their friends and fellow-citizens, 
Their address may seem tame to-day, but, 
six months hence, it will appear the most 
candid and reasonable utterance of the 


present State campaign. H. B. B. 
oe 
MRS. CAMPBELL IN MAINE. 





A correspondent says: ‘Mrs. Margaret 
W. Campbell, of Boston, the able and pop- 
lar lecturer on Woman Suffrage, is now 
speaking almost every evening in different 
places in Maine, as the friends may desire, 
in behalf of equal political rights for the 
sexes andontemperance. Mrs. Campbell is 
greeted everywhere with full houses, and 
her arguments are said to be very clear and 
convincing. She is working under the 
auspices of the New England Woman Suf.- 
frage Association. Her address at present 
is Fairfield, Me. The friends of the cause 
should rally to her support by their pres- 
ence and by their means, as the New Eng- 
gland Woman Suffrage Association prom- 
ises to furnish an equal amount that the 
friends of the movement in Maine will give 
to carry forward the work.” 

Mrs. Campbell will hold her next meet- 
ings in the neighborhoods of Rockland and 
Farmington. L. 8. 


<> o—__—_———— 
SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN. 





Mrs. Bruce gave a very acceptable address 
at the Woman’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, on Sunday last, at 2 P.M., on ‘‘Kind- 
ness.” Mrs. Wetherell gives us the follow- 
ing condensed report: 

We have butchers and grocers at almost 
every corner to fill the hungry stomach, 
but the heart always craves food, and who 
can fill a hungry heart? how few are the 
centres where hungry hearts are fed! All 
crave kindness; it must first enter into us, 
or we cannot give it to others. The only 
true culture is kindness. Some one has 
said: ‘‘The germs of the worst crimes lie 
hid in all hearts, requiring only certain cir- 
cumstances to bring them to light. Virtues 
grow in storm as well asin sunshine. We 
must take care of that little garden in the 
heart, and see that the weeds do not out- 
grow the flowers and conceal them. As a 

eneral thing, the heart does not believe in 
its power to be better. We must first be- 
lieve in ourselves, and in our possibilities. 
Our mission to the world is kindness. We 
can show kindness by thought, word, deed, 
and even by our dress. An evil thought 
leaves its mark on the face. There are 
some faces, like passages of Scripture. 
Some are almost a breach of the peace. 
We can give pleasure by our dress, Our 
own lives grow, in proportion as we make 
others happy. Some one has said: ‘‘God is 
first, and 1 am next.” The greatest gift to 
the world is a part of ourselves. We often 
give our all of worldly wealth into the 
1ands of bankers and cashiers; we trust 
them, fully trust them, and how base such 
people are who betray that trust. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
Weare indebted to the Providence Journu/ 


for an excellent summary of the proceedings 
of the Woman’s Uongress. 








Mr. Garrison has received a telegram an- 
nouncing the death of Hon. George Thomp- 
son, the great English anti slavery orator. 

Twenty-one of those devoted women, the 
Sisters of Charity, have fallen before the 
fever in Memphis, Vicksburg and New Or- 
leans. 

Eleven thousand women are telegraph 
operators in Great Britain, and it is said that 
generally they keep the secrets intrusted to 
them. 

A pretty sharp-witted lady that we don't 
happen to know, says, ‘‘President Hayes is 
like a square peg in a round hole, and feels 
uncomfortable at all the corners.” He is 
all right now that the corners have been 
worn off. 


Prof. Max Miiller believes in the higher 
education of girls. He has just given 
$1,500 to be invested to provide for a 
scholarship at the High School for Girls 
in Oxford. 


I believe the democratic party to be em- 
phatically the party, not of any single class, 
sect or race, but of the whole people, and 
that its distinctive guiding principle, always 
controlling its action, is that each and every 
citizen shall possess exactly the same and 
equal rights under the laws.—Judge Abbott's 
Letter af Acceptance. 
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Sixth Woman’s Congress. 


The Sixth Annual Congress of the Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Women 
convened in Low’s Opera House, Provi- 
dence, R. L, on Wednesday, Oct. 9, at 10 


A. M. 

The session was devoted to Association 
business. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 

At 2.30 o’clock in the afternoon, the 
pleasant auditorium was well filled with 
ladies, and a few inquisitive men were pres- 
ent. The stage was handsomely set, bright- 
ly lighted, and the speaker’s desk was 
adorned with vines and bouquets. 

Among the eminent ladies present were 
Mrs. General Lander, who has won so high 
a place on the dramatic stage. 

At the appointed moment, Mrs. Kate N. 
Doggett, President of the Association, was 
introduced as the first speaker. She briefly 
defined the qualities which every association 
must have in order to gain success, and 
then assumed that the society of which she 
was President possessed these qualities. She 
alluded to the length of time which the 
society had been in operation, and trusted 
that it would continue to work until women 
were no longer debarred their civil rights. 
She then urged the importance of work. 
She suggested that a strong effort be made 
to secure for women representation upon 
every eleemosynary and penal institution in 
the State. She also urged that women 
should acquaint themselves with the laws 
which discriminated against them. She 
adduced instances of laws bearing hardly 
upon women, and said, incidentally, that if 
as Many as two men were brought under 
such laws, the laws would be abrogated im- 
mediately. The address was frequently 
interrupted by applause. 

Miss Abby W. May, of Boston, then read 
apaper upon dress. She thought the sub- 
ject needed to be discussed. She did not 
come to teach, but to open a discussion 
which she hoped would be of interest to 
all, She alluded to the great importance 
which the ‘subject of dress had assumed, 
mentioning the idea that some women en- 
tering heaven would ask first, ‘‘What do 
they wear here?” 

There were two controlling principles in 
the matter of dress, physiological and moral. 
She thought the physiological part of the 
subject was becoming well understood; at 
least there were abundant opportunities for 
learning of this. If there were any who 
had not donned their freedom-suits, she 
hoped there might be no longer delay in so 
important a matter. She then spoke at 
some length of the moral side of the ques- 
tion. She accused the women of the day 
of following senseless, harmful fashions, 
which idle and worse than idle women 

devised. She spoke of the time, labor and 
expenditure involved in modern dress, and 
alluded to the effect of such dressing by the 
upper classes upon thelower. She thought 
dress should accord with the work of the 
wearer, and in this connection spoke of the 
importance of women having real work to 
do. Better to fold the hands, she said, than 
do fancy work, that is, useless fancy work. 

Custom had limited the range of work of 
women of leisure, but the work of women 
had widened, and surely enough now could 
be found. Next to fitness, in point of im- 
portance came neatness, under the head of 
which she denounced, indirectly, the trail- 
ing street dress. Expense was the next 
point taken up, and then came a considera- 
tion of the question of taste. She criticised 
the standard of taste setup. ‘Study beauty 
in and for itself,” she said, not in the fash- 
ion plates which call a thing beautiful 
to-day and scorn it next month, merely 
because it is notin the fashion. ‘‘A thing 
of beauty is a joy forever,” which clearly 
was not the standard of the modistes. 
There should be individuality in dress. 
Fashion required all to dress alike, but she 
asked women to consider,as far as they 
could, how they might dress with beauty, 
taste, comfort, within their means and in 
accord with their seeming. 

The dress of to-day was inconsistent with 
high living. Itshould not be so. All dress 
must be wrong which could not be imita- 
ted by humble women without vulgarity in 
the imitation. She thought improvement 
in dress would come best through the set- 
tlement of the question of right. Let each 
woman decide what it was best and right 
for her to wear. She would not need to 
tread her path in bloomers, and would find 
the path noi untrodden; and it need by no 
means be the path of martyrdom. In con- 
clusion, she asked all to abstain from sharp 
criticism of those who took high ground in 
this matter. In that way an important gain 
could be made, and she hoped her hearers 
would do that much. 

The paper was discussed a little, Miss 
Eastman making a bright speech upon the 
subject of dress. She spoke of the dress 
which men used to wear; hinted at Masonic 
regalia and military uniforms, and general- 
ly held up men as no better in the matter 
of dress than women. She made many 
good points, among them an adroit defence 
of women’s dress. The dress was miserable, 
uncomfortable, tied up and tied back; but so 
were the women in their civil rights; and 
it was, therefore, important for them to 
wear the present dress, in order to be true. 

Mrs. Benchley, of Ithaca, N. Y., said 
that she had lately accompanied a lady who 
wore a Bloomer costume. She described 
the hardships which a woman who wears 
anything different from the regulation cos- 
tume was obliged to endure, but hoped 
there was a better time coming. 

Mrs. Churchill hoped that somethin 
might be done, so that school girls coul 
dress more simply. She spoke earnestly, 

and was heartily applauded. 

Dr. French enforced the remarks made 
by Mrs. Churchill. She had no great hopes 
of thorough reform upon the dress questior , 
but something might be done to train the 
rising generation to wiser methods. 

Mrs. Maria Owen, of Springfield, Mass., 











read a paper upon the importance of the 
study of botany in the schools. The Bos- 
ton schools, she said, required the study of 
botany, but the study was not strictly sys- 
tematized. We ought to train the observ- 
Ing powers as we trained the power of 
calculation. There was a question of what 
should be the fourth study in the schools. 
Reading, writing and arithmetic were un- 
doubtedly the first three. She thought 
botany should be the fourth. The mater- 
als were abundant and inexpensive. The 
very youngest children could learn th: 
rudiments of the study, while the subjec 
was so comprehensive that it could be fol 
lowed through all the rooms. She gave an 
account of the study ef botany in a school 
where the children were not over eight or 
nine years old. The children learned first 
by seeing: by sharp looking; then they 
learned names, and there was great enthusi- 
asm over the study. The vocabulary of 
botany was another advantage offered by 
the study. It taught exactness of state- 
ment and an exactness which would be 
applied in other ways. Ten minutes a day 
would be enough to give a better knowledge 
of botany than high school pupils obtained 
in the three months which they devoted to 
the subject. Botany offered health, good- 
ness and happiness as its gift. It trained 
children to think for themselves, to see for 
themselves, and to tell the truth with exact- 
ness of statement. It might be to botany 
that the world must look for help in matters 
of religious belief. There was doubt as to 
what our fathers believed, but nature-wor- 
ship was one channel of religious truth, 
and the time might come when men would 
see God more distinctly in the moss fibre 
and the growing plant than in any other 
way. 

Mrs. Perkins expressed a doubt as to 
whether children could comprehend the 
Latin names of plants and flowers. 

Mrs. Johonnot thought the objection not 
real. Children could learn botanical names 
and had done so without difficulty. 

Miss Eastman made another pleasant ad- 
dress, describing her adventures upon a 
botanizing expedition, her point being the 
enjoyment which aaults might find from 
taking up the study of botany. 

Mrs. Churchill spoke -briefly in a.similar 
strain. 

Dr. French said that in the schools of 
New York the study of botany was begun 
at a very early age. 

Mrs. Doggett added a few words, enfore- 
ing the thought of the paper that the study 
of botany would cultivate the habit of exact 
expression. She also spoke of the pleasure 
which adults, middle-aged women especial- 
ly, might derive from taking up the study 
of botany. 

Mrs. Davis, of Orange, N. J., spoke a few 
moments of the power which botany might 
have in showing the way to the heart of 
things. 

A few announcements were made, and the 
meeting adjourned until evening. 

THE EVENING SESSION. 


The admission fee charged in the evening 
had the effect of diminishing the attend- 
ance, nevertheless the parquet was full, and 
there was a considerable number of ladies 
in the dress circle and balcony. A few men 
preferred being present to ‘‘asking their 
wives at home.” 

The meeting opened with a paper upon 
the co-education of the sexes, by Mrs. Emily 
Shaw Forman. The paper wasstated at the 
outset to be a plea for the co-education of 
the sexes. The position of civilized man was 
compared with that of a traveller lost in a 
forest. The wind, the stream and the path- 
way tempted him astray until the sun came 
forth and made all clear. The sun was the 
law of nature. Progress in physical scien- 
ces was noticed, and then was taken up the 
question of education, asa problem in social 
science. The first argument mentioned in 
support of the position taken by the speaker, 
was that co-education was manifestly a law 
of nature. It was not good for man to be 
alone, or for woman either, and various 
well-known facts in support of this view 
were mentioned. If co-education was a 
law of nature, it was also the law of pro- 
gress. Co-education tended to promote 
the welfare of both sexes, physically, intel- 
lectually and morally. It was oy de- 
sirable to strengthen the intuitive faculty in 
boys and the reflective faculty in girls. 
Co-education also improved the manners of 
boys and girls. In morals, also, co-educa- 
tion was favorable to boys and girls. The 
presence of girls had a refining influence 
upon boys, while the presence of boys had 
a good effect upon girls. The relations of 
mutual respect between boys and girls were 
noted, and the question was asked whether 
these relations could be at any point inter- 
rupted. The real question at issue in all 
controversies as to whether girls should be 
admitted to colleges, medical lectures, &c., 
was whether girls should have a fair chance. 
The experiment of co-education had suc 
ceeded. Out of twenty-one Presidents of 
Colleges, only six opposed the admission of 
giris to the Boston Latin school, last year. 
In conclusion, the speaker favored co-edu- 
cation asa means for the advancement of 
Woman. There was an opinion—a relic of 
barbarism, to be sure—nevertheless an opin- 
ion, that Woman was mentally inferior to 
Man. Therefore, it was of the highest im- 
portance to demonstrate the contrary by the 
living fact.” The paper was logical through- 
out, well-worded and well-delivered 

Miss May was afraid that the other side 
would not have a chance to be heard. She 
wanted to know if anybody was opposed to 
co-education. 

The President asked if any member of 
the Association opposed co-education. If 
so, would she please rise. 

Mrs. Benchley, of Ithaca, N. Y., said 
that if girls only were to be considered, she 
should oppose co-education. But, for the 
sake of boys, she was willing that co-educa- 
tion should go forward. She suggested 
that somebody endow a professorship at 
Cornell University, the Professor to bea 
woman. i 

Miss May gavea brief account of the 
public schools in Boston. She hoped that 

irls would soon be admitted to Harvard 
‘ollege. When that came to pass, the last 
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obstacle in the way of co-education in the 
Boston schools would, in her opinion, be 
done away 

Mrs. MeRea, of Indiana, said that she 
was a teacher in a high school. There were 
nine departments in the school, and at the 
head of eight of them were girls. 

This announcement was greeted with ap- 
plause. 

Miss Alice Fletcher, of New York, read 
a paper upon ‘*‘Women’s Clubs.” She be- 
gan with an allusion to the persistence of 
certain types of thought. An illustration 
of this idea was contained in the practice of 
the Indo-European family, from the very 
earliest times, of meeting to discuss various 
questions of interest. This habit could not 
have been inherited by sons through ages, 
without being inherited also by daughters. 
This practice sprang from asense of individ- 
ual responsibility. The modern club was 
of English growth. The word meant “di- 
vide,” and implied a division of the time, 
talents and responsibilities of its members. 
Allusion was made to the good which bad 
been accomplished by means of clubs, and 
then the speaker talked about the lesson of 
obedience to law which was taught in clubs. 
The club was the only place where women 
made laws which they must obey and en- 
force. Thus was learned a valuable lesson, 
It wasa lesson important for women to 
learn. The present condition of women 
was then portrayed. The sphere of home 
now stretched beyond the walls which once 
bound the wife and mother so closely. With 
this enlargement of vision, the instinct of 
her race asserted itself, and she sought the 
discussion of clubs, notin imitation of man, 
but because she was of the same stock as 
her father and husband. One of the mark- 
ed results of this enlargement of Woman’s 
opportunities was the formation of women's 
clubs. These clubs were a most valuable 
means of education. They taught by an 
object lesson, as it were, the importance of 
law. The knowledge of law and order ac- 
quired at the club was felt in the school- 
room and in the house. Women’s clubs 
bore evidence of their usefulness. They 
had brought together women whose pres- 
ence had greatly benefited each other, and, 
under the impersonality of the club, steps 
had been taken toward needed reforms. 
Women had much to learn of the intellect- 
ual side of women; much to learn of tolera- 
tion; much of the value of organized effort. 
Nowhere could these things be learned bet- 
ter than in women’s clubs. 

The address was very clear, and was 
heard with the closest attention. 


Mrs. Churchill complimented the reader 
of the paper, and spoke of the work of the 
Rhode Island Woman’s Club. It has been 
called ‘‘The Society for the Prevention of 
Home Industry.” Nevertheless, the club 
could show good work done. She spoke 
of the help to women which the women’s 
clubs had been, and asked the women of 
the city to study the matter of the Rhode 
Island Women's Club. It furnished a new 
and improved form of social relations. She 
suggested, also, the formation of a Woman’s 
League, partly for the help of women who 
were struggling to gain an education. 

Dr. Anna D. French, a member of Soro- 
sis, said that the word club was a great bug- 
bear to many women. She suggested that 
there were a great many more women’s 
clubs in the country than were generally 
known, Missionary, temperance, art and 
other societies were but clubs under other 
names. She gave an account of the work- 
ings of Sorosis. Nearly all the members 
were on committees, where they did efficient 
service. 

Mrs. Caroline Browne, President of the 
Woman’s Club of Chicago, gave a brief ac- 
count yf the workings of the Club. It was 
only three years old, but already had a 
membership of about seventy, including la- 
dies in all walks of life. It had been a great 
help to its members. , 

Mrs. Robinson, widow of ‘‘Warrington,’ 
spoke for the Massachusetts Woman's Club. 
The Club was of great advantage to its 
members. Mrs. Robinson gave quite a 
number of interesting particulars, including 
an amusing account of how Dr. Holmes 
begged the women of Boston not to want 
to go to Harvard College. This address 
will appear in fuli next week. 

Mrs. Churchill spoke of a Woman’s club 
formed in Lowell a good many years ago. 
It was perhaps the oldest women’s club in 
the country, and she asked Mrs, Robinson 
to tell something about it. 

Mrs. Robinson said that she was nota 
member of the Lowell club, but she gave a 
brief account of it. 

Rev. Sarah M. Perkins, of West Concord, 
Vt., spoke briefly of the good which was 
being done by women’s clubs. 

Miss Lavinia Goodell, a lawyer of Janes- 
ville, Wis., was introduced in complimen- 
tary terms. Mrs. Doggett had just said 
that while a law was in force it should be 
obeyed, even if it was a bad law. Miss 
Goodell said that she did not agree with 
Mrs. Doggett. When she was younger she 
helped to break the fugitive slave law just 
as often as she could. If a law was moral- 
ly bad, it ought to be treated asif it was no 
law. The sentiment was very heartily ap- 
plauded. 

Mrs. Johonnot said that we could break 
a bad law and take the consequences. 

Mrs. Doggett gave an account of the ori- 
gin and work of the ‘‘Fortnightly” of Chica- 

o. The ladies would not call it a club at 

rst, but they got in the way of calling it a 
club, and it is now known as the Fortnight- 
ly Club, although the name remains The 
Fortnightly. The address was very enter- 
taining, and showed a remarkable amount of 
club education going on among the women 
in the city of Chicago. 

Aa invitation to visit the First Baptist 
meeting-house was accepted, after which 
the meeting adjourned. 


SECOND DAY OF THE CONGRESS. 

The forenoon session of Thursday was 
occupied in hearing reports from the Vice 
Presidents of the several States represented 
in the Association. 

PUBLIC AFTERNOON PROCEEDINGS. 

Thursday October 10, at 2 P. M., ten 
States were represented. The attendance 





was larger even than on the previous day, 
the lower part of the house being more 
than full, while there was a goodly number 
in the gallery. 

The first paper presented was by Mrs. 
Brown, of Baring, Mass., and was entitled 
‘Motherhood Physiologically Considered.” 

There is laid upon mothers a great re- 
sponsibility that the children to which they 
give birth shall be healthy. She must her- 
self be healthy. She must give to it a father 
who is himself free from disease, and his 
physical being not vitiated by the use of al- 
cohol or tobacco. Impurity of life is but 
one cause of mental and moral deformity, 
but it is one that all can understand. The 
mother’s love should stimulate her to edu- 
cate herself to take care of the child, in its 
body, in its food and im its clothing. In her 
own experience she had learned that women 
are lamentably ignorant of the care and use 
of their own organs. The two great evils 
of our present educational system, over- 
study and ill-ventilated school-rooms, will 
never be corrected by men who have too 
much business of their own to attend to 
this. The mother who has thoroughly 
studied the doctrine of digestion and assim- 
ilation will not be tempted to follow the 
follies of uneducated men, vegetarians or 
non-vegetarians, etc., but will know what 
the child needs, She will understand the 
necessity of regularity, of temperance, and 
of controlling the will. The woman who 
is bedridden for years, oft-timesis but paying 
the peralty for over-working the brain in 
her youth, to the neglect of the body. 
While advocating the education of the 
kody, she would not neglect the education 
of the brain, which is best educated in 
healthy bodies, 

Then followed a discussion upon the sub- 
ject of the paper. 

Mrs. Benchiey, of Ithaca, N. Y., spoke a 
few words in sympathy for those poor, 
weak young women who would escape such 
suffering as strong mep would not endure, 
and subsequently facing the world with the 
stigma of bringing into life an illegitimate 
child, but the law and strong men step in to 
prevent this escape. 

Dr. Mary Safford Blake, of Boston, spoke 
highly of the paper. One of the most im- 
portant subjects is that of having children 
rightly born. The mother, when carrying 
her young, should be spared the trials at 
the her of life, and must be pleasantly 
surrounded in order to give birth to the best 
children. No man who is raising fine stock 
thinks of putting the animals to hard labor; 
yet how many mothers at that time are 
spared the hard things in life? 

Mrs. El gibeth K. Churchill,of Providence, 
took up this subject in connection with the 
temperance reform, ‘The main question in 
this reform is that of heredity. The mother 
must teach her daughter that marriage with 
an intemperate or a licentious man is a 
crime. Young ladies should place no reli- 
ance upon the man who says he is only a 
moderate drinker, for he is liable to become 
a drunkard, especially if that habit is one 
of heredity. The most important question 
of the day is not who is to be President, or 
what kind of money we are to have, but 
what sort of people we are to have. Let us 
have mothers who give birth to children 
that are loved even before they are born— 
not undesired children. 

Mrs. Nickles, of Chelsea, Mass., said this 
paper was the most important that had 
come before the meeting. She wished the 
air might be full of the sentiment of the 
paper. She spoke of aclub that had been 
formed to teach mothers, teachers and chil- 
dren upon this subject. She wished the 
hall had been full of men to hear that pa- 
per, for she believed it would be seed sown 
on good ground. She wished men might 
be educated to treat their wives better, to 
make them happier, and make their sur- 
roundings pleasanter. 

Mrs. Davis, of Urange, N. J., also spoke 
of the importance of this subject. Menand 
women are called upon to keep their bodies 
and their souls pure—purity without the 
marriage life—purity within it. 


Mrs. A. ©. Bristol, of Vineland, N. J., 
then read a paper upon ‘‘Women’s Status 
in the Grange.” She first defined the pur- 
poses of the order of ‘‘Patrons of Husband- 
ry,” and gave a brief sketch of its origin and 
progress. Its purpose was to secure just 
relations between the different classes of 
society, and to look after the interest of the 
agricultural people of the whole country. 
It isnot political, except so far us looking af- 
ter the interest of a class 1s political. Into 
the grange women have been admitted. 
The class of women which it reaches are 
the wives of agriculturists who live remote 
from others, and who have no confidence 
in their capabilities. These have been in- 
spired as nothing has inspired women be- 
fore. Religion will irspire Woman to her 
duty, but it will not lift her out of the rifts 
of the round of petty duties of life. Ifa 
woman enters the grange, she rises above 
the spirit of rivalry,and enters into the spirit 
of fraternity, enters upon a new life. She 
has new thoughts, she is a better and a 
wiser woman. Each grange must have at 
least four lady officers, and if a lady is will- 
ing and fit she is eligible to any office. The 
grange is founded on the principle that 
Woman’s work should be paid for, the same 
as that of a man, if she does it as well. The 
experience of this order disproves the as- 
sertion that women would be ambitious for 
office, were they eligible. There never had 
been, in her experience of four years, but 
one case where women had shown any am- 
bition for office. As to how far the grang- 
ers have carried into effect the doctrine of 
equality of the sexes, she stated that the 
office of Secretary, a laborious and impor- 
tant office, is largely filled by sisters, while 
the office of “Lecturer,” also an important 
office, is often filled by the sisters. This 
order has definitely settled that women have 
and do exercise the right of Suffrage (in the 





order) without the dictation of the husband. 
She has shown peculiar sagacity in the se- 
lection of candidates for office. The order 
is preparing the women for the exercise of 
Suffrage whenever the men wish their help. 

Mrs. Benchley, who for two years was 
chaplain of a grange, spoke a few words 
concerning it 

Mrs. Shattuck, of Boston, inquired what 
the financial views of the members of the 
grange were? to which Mrs. Bristol replied 
that some of them were hard and some soft 
money. 

The next paper was by Mrs. Elizabeth K. 
Churchill, of Providence, upon Journalism. 
Mrs. Churchill said two questions arose in 
the discussion of this subject, viz. : ‘‘What 
does journalism offer to women as a profes- 
sion?” and ‘*‘What can women do to im- 
prove journalism?” She alluded to the 
amount of journalistic work now done by 
women, and then gave some of the require- 
ments for a journalist, as sound health, a 
well-balanced mind, special training, a ca- 
pacity for enthusiasm, and a special adapta- 
tion by nature. She thought women should 
report the police news, notwithstanding 
their harrowing nature, as she believed the 
would do it with less flippancy and wit 
better taste. She believed that women bad 
found and would keep a place as journal- 
ists. As to the second question, she spoke 
of the interviewer, of the characters <e- 
stroyed and the hopes blasted by the irre- 
sponsible reporter. Women were not free 
from this, but women should learn that the 
first qualification for a journalist is to be a 
lady. She was severe upon what she termed 
‘magpie journalists.”” There are few secu- 
lar papers which do not at times violate 
good taste. She spoke of the evil influence 
upon the young by reading such papers. 
Let the woman writer consecrate herself 
and vow to write no line which, dying, she 
would wish to blot. She believed that, as 
a class, women writers held aloof from what 
was objectionable in journalism. She crit- 
icized severely the petty personal items 
with which some papers are filled, gave 
some advice to editors in general, and closed 
by expressing the opinion that at present 
journalism did not offer sufficient recom- 
pense to Woman. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour, there 
was no time for discussion upon this sub- 
ject. 

Mrs. Martha Terry Lowe, of Somerville, 
Mass., then read a poem—‘ Woman, the 
Teacher,” which was well received. 

THURSDAY EVENING SESSION. 

The evening session was also well attend- 
ed. Though the audience was not so large 
as in the afternoon, the house was exceed- 
ingly well filled. The President, Mrs. Dog- 
gett, presided. 

The first paper of the evening was by 
Mrs. A. M. Diaz, and was entitled ‘‘Where 
do we get our character?” Character comes 
from direct inheritance, transmission, im- 
mediate pre-natal! influences, and education. 
As these last two are human agencies, it 
may be said character is in the hands of 
ourselves. Indirect education begins early, 
with what may be called the ‘‘family course.” 
The family course sometimes includes les- 
sons not of the best, as, for instance, of dis- 
honesty, untruthfulness shown by evasive 
answers, the failure of parents to keep their 
promises, &c.; of self-consciousness, of 
vanity, of rivalry and emulation; of selfish- 
ness, of injustice, as by punishing a child 
in bad humor for what, in good humor, the 
parent would allow to go unpunished; of 
dependency, or the want of self-reliance; all 
these points were illustrated so forcibly, 
yet so simply, that every one present must 
have recognized them. Beyond the family 
course is the advance course, or what is 
learned in schools. - Teachers acknowledge 
that the system of teaching inculcates dis- 
honesty. Among other harmful tendencies 
of schools is the study of what is impure in 
theclassics. After schools, may be mention- 
ed literature, which is so powerful. Of the 
more harmful sort it is painful to speak, 
yet it is known that very much of it is pub- 
lished and circulated in the schools, and 
that the publishers are possessed of thou- 
sands of post-office addresses of boys and 
rirls, The demand for this literature is no 
doubt increased by the dime novels and sen- 
sational weekly papers; then come the sen- 
timental novels, then the French novels 
Then we find bad influences in the litera- 
ture which is prepared expressly to benefit 
mankind. These inculcate the principle 
that woridly success always follows right- 
doing. The spirit of revenge and blood- 
shed is often inculcated in Sunday-school 
books. A Sunday-school book published 
by the Tract Society contains the full account 
of the death of a soldier on the battle field, 
and inculcates the principle that bravery 
on the battle field is above piety. There 
is also the honor paid to men of genius who 
are known to be guilty of gross immoralitics. 
Is society ready to lay down the principle 
that immorality in genius shall be over- 
looked and be punished in mediocrity? The 
religious teachings in the day-school and 
the teachings in history are inconsistent. 
The former say ‘‘turn the other cheek,” and 
the latter say ‘‘strike back.” This opposite, 
ness is harmful in two ways—it teaches that 
the law of Christianity is not considered 
binding, and that those who teach it do not 
themselves believe in it. In this, even min- 
isters are often to blame. It seems a pity 
that any harmful influence should come 
from religion. There is another barmful 
influence that comes from religion, indirect- 
ly It has been asked if some religious 
teachers do not exert a harmful influence, 
by neglecting ts practice what they preach. 

he principle of doing right, because it is 
right to do right, and of not doing wrong, 
because it is wrong to do wrong, is not now 
enforced. Is not the doctrine that one is not 
responsible for his actions, working harm- 
fully on character? Have not religious 
teachers sometimes done harm to character 
by their delineations of the character of 
God? He is represented as an unlovable 
Being, a God of vengeance, &c. In this 
connection Mrs. Diaz read several quota- 
tions from Watts’s hymns, pronouncing 

(CONTINUED ON PEGE 336.) 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—To preach]¥better 
than we practice, is a failing as widespread 
as humanity itself. Perhaps we expect too 
much of those who clamor for reform, yet 
jit is very natural to think that a judge 
should abide by his own decisions, that a 
teacher should reduce his theories to prac- 
tice, and that a doctor should swallow his 
own pills, however nauseous they may be. 
R»formation, like charity, begins—or should 
becin—at home; and he who would reform 
others must first reform himself. 

Where s the consistency of « woman 
who preaches from the text of dress-reform, 
and at the same time adopts even greater 
absurdities of style than her more conserva- 
tive neighbor? There are many such peo- 
ple; we meet them every day; their excuse 
is that ‘‘when we are with wolves we must 
howl with them,” and that we can only find 
safety, at last, in teaching the wolves not to 
howl! 

Of course people who, like ‘“‘Mrs. Ardo- 
ry.” possess ‘‘sensibilities,” cannot render 
themselves ridiculous in appearance by 
adopting extreme measures and dressing in 
a very peculiar manner; noris such a course 
advisable. There is a medium path, not 

very thorny, and a decide | imp*=~ sent on 
extreme stylishness. Onc of the most gen- 
tecl-looking women I have seenin a long 
time, wore a dress almost without trim- 
ming, She seemed to understand the art 
of making good taste take the place of 
work; moreover the intelligence of her face 
and conversation, and the quiet ease of her 
manners, would have marked her a lady, 
had she worn acalico wrapper. A pretty 
hat, a neat arrangement, and a few well- 
disposed ribbons, will atone for, or even 
enliven a sober dress. It is the work, not 
the beauty, that I fight. There is a cheaper 
and more beautiful beauty than that con- 
ferred by ruffles, puffs and pleating. The 
time we now spend in making puckers and 
tucks for our dresses, if given to some form 
of self-culture, would give us a glory of 
face, and grace of manner, which fashion- 
able attire never gave to any one. Besides, 
the demands of fashion are not so very in- 
exorable now; we have much latitude of 
choice and judgment, and why not choose 
the garments that can be made with little 


ork? 
" Of course these remarks are addressed to 


that class of women who do their own sew- 
ing; a very large class. I have estimated 
that the time spent in making and ironing 
a light ruffled dress, would not be less than 
ten days. If the dress were made plainly, 
the making and ironing would occupy about 
four days. Thus six days are saved by 
making the dress plainly. Think also of 
the time that might be saved in the making 
of plain under-garments! How much more 
profitable to spend the time in reading 
something that will furnish rich food for 
thought, and intelligent expression to the 
face, by wearing loose clothing (suspended 
from the shoulders, not the waist) and 
otherwise obeying the laws of health, by 
the culture that adds a double charm of jin- 
telligence and kindliness to the expression. 
By wisdom in thechoice of colors, by wear- 
ing some of the flowers which we cherish as 
a part of our soul-culture; by these means, 
a beauty is obtained far superior to the 
beauty of mere stylishness. 
Ciara Drxon DAVIDSON. 


--———- ee 
WHY NOT PETITION EDITORS. 


Eprrors JourNAL.—An article in a late 
JourRNAL headed ‘“‘An Open Sewer,” was 
not untimely. There are parents, and their 
name is legion, who have long deplored the 
disgusting details of crime in our dailies 
and weeklies, which are as corrupting to 
the minds and morals of our children, as is 
the vilest book literature. 

Not long since it was suggested that a 
petition be circulated, and, when signed, 
presented to editors and publishers of news 
journals, praying them to desist from the 
practice of publishing detaits of crimes. 
This glaring evil is an outgrowth of the 
present age. From childhood we well re- 
member the weekly journal published in a 
neighboring city, which we perused atten- 
tively, and although more than a half cen- 
tury has intervened since then, our memory 
authorizes us in saying that we were never 
put to the blush, nor our feelings outraged, 
as they arein looking over newspapers at 
the present time. 

A clergyman not long since said to me: 
“My son edits anewspaper in an adjacent 
State, but will allow no disgusting details 
of crime to blacken its pages.” This is as 
it should be. We are tired of this doctrine 
of “‘line upon line and precept upon per- 
cept” in our families, when every passing 
breeze wafts away its influence, and is 
charged with a moral miasma nearly as in- 
visible as the germ of the pestilence now 
floating in the Southern atmosphere. 

In the article mentioned, hope and belief 
is expressed that ‘‘Woman Suffrage,” when 
gained, will wield an influence to check 
this tide of licentious literature. We are 
not of the belief that ‘Satan will be bound,” 
or the millenium be ushered in when Wo- 
man votes, but we do believe that then our 
opinions and motives will pass as worth 
something, and that our minds will receive 
& new impetus while pursuing the dull rou 


tine of domestic life. With many of us, 
our children are grown up to manhood and 
womanhood; the care of them no longer 
burdens us; we have time and desire to 
acquaint ourselves with law and govern- 
ment. We listen to the men when they are 
discussing these topics, and feel like fools, 
for the veriest dunce and the greatest knave 
are by them considered of more conse- 
quence than women of learning and abili- 
ties, because these men can wield a vote. 





Away with the absurd idea that a wo- 
man’s brain is not capacious enough to grasp 
the science of government, and learn its 
details Although in an abridged form it is 
one of the branches taught in our high 
schools to both sexes. Of course it is not 
supposed that the girls will ever have a 
thought upon this subject after graduating. 
Not so with their brothers; their interest 
and knowledge will increase with every 
passing year; their fathers will encourage 
and enlighten them in these important mat- 
ters. And so should they the daughters, 
but alas, they would rather teach these 
young girls how to make an eligible matri- 
monial alliance. 

I trust there are a few worthy exceptions 
to this conclusion. When we realize that 
it is our husbands, sons and brothers (they 
who owe so much of life with its manifold 
blessings to us) who are opposing this re- 
form, and straining every nerve to retard 
its progress, it seems preposterous; we lose 
confidence in man and trust only in God. 

Many thanks to Mrs, Stow for daring to 
face the obloquy and sneers of men, by 
publishing her book on ‘‘Probate Confisca- 
tion,” although some journals, both secular 
and religious, raise strong objections to its 
truths, and prefer that things would move 
on in the old ruts, while widows and or- 
phans are being deprived of the means of 
subsistence by unjust judges and unscrupu- 
lous lawyers, (for such there are, and such 
there always have been.) In the New Tes- 
tament we read of an ‘‘unjust judge,” as 
well as a ‘‘woe to you ye lawyers etc., and 
this by no less a personage than ‘“‘One who 
spoke as never man spake.” 

In many years, we have not been an in- 
different spectator of the wrongs inflicted 
upon women and children by those in pow- 
er, and one woman at last dares to grapple 
with the iniquity in earnest. It may require 
a power equal to ‘‘Archimedes’ lever” to 
uproot it; but times changes and upheavals 
will accomplish many a herculean task, 
through human instrumentality, and by di- 
vine assistance. For a day is foretold to 
dawn upon this sin stricken earth, when 
‘none shall hurt, or molest, or make afraid. 
Thus saith the Lord.” 

Springfield, Mass. 

oe 
ACTIVITY OF UNITARIAN WOMEN, 


On Friday afternoon, September 20, at 
the close of the National Conference, a meet- 
ing of Unitarian women was held in the 
large parlor of the United States Hotel, at 
Saratoga, and after free interchange of 
views, the following resolutions were adop- 
ted :— 

1. Resolved, That we, as Unitarian wo- 
men of the United States, desire to act 
more fully in the work of the National 
Conference. 

2. That this can best be accomplished by 
some simple form of auxiliary organization 
managed by ourselves; but that we will re- 
port the result of our deliberations to the 
parent organization, and work as a part of 
the Conference. 

3. That to-day we will appoint a Commit- 
tee of ten, to pape asimple plan of or- 
ganization, which they shall report at a 
meeting of women to be held in connection 
with the next National Conference. 

4. That, until that time, this Committee 
shall take charge of the business and work 
which we, as Unitarian women, can do 
during these two years, by opening corre- 
spondence with the women of different 
parishes, and recommen ‘ing to them some 
method of collecting funds which shall be 
disposed of under advice of the Council of 
the National Conference. 

5. That we recommend to the women of 
the different parishes that they come togeth- 
er by themselves to consider how they can 
best promote these objects; that they pro- 
vide for canvassing the congregations to 
collect funds, and that they solicit one 
dollar subscriptions. 

6. That, to promote acquaintance and 
good understanding, we advise a system of 
women’s meetings in connection with each 
Local Conference, and that the secretaries 
of such meetings shall open such corre- 
spondence with the women of the parishes 
as seems most likely to help on our work. 

The Committee chosen in accordance 
with the third and fourth resolutions is as 
follows:— 

Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, Chairman, Grant- 
ville, Mass. 

Mrs. Susan I. Lesley, Treasurer, Philadel- 


A SuBSCRIBER. 





phia, Penn. 
Mrs. Walter Richmond, Providence, 
R. I 


Mrs. Fielder Israel, Salem, Mass. 
Mrs. N. L. Root, Burlington, Vt. 
Mrs. Frederick Huidekoper, Meadville, 


Mrs. Brooke Herford. Chicago, Ill. 
Mrs. George Partridge, St. Louis, Mo. 
Winchester, Santa Barbara, 





Mrs. T. G. Eliot, Portland, Oregon. 

Two hundred and eighteen of the wo- 
men present joined at once ia the dollar 
subscription; others expressed a purpose to 
take up the matter in connection with their 





parishes at home. The Committee will 
probably issue a circular to the women of 





the churches. Meantime, any funds intend- 
ed for this purpose may be sent to the 
Treasurer, Mrs. Susan I. Lesley, 1008 Clin- 
ton Street, Philadelphia.—Christian Regis- 
ter. 


———__- ee —______ 


THE PRESIDENT OF VASSAR COLLEGE. 

The telegraph brings us the announce- 
ment that the trustees of Vassar College 
have filled the vancancy created in that in- 
stitution by the recent death of President 
Raymond, by making choice of the Rev. 
Samuel L. Caldwell, D. D., formerly pastor 
of the First Baptist Church in this city, 
and now Professor in the Newton Theolog- 
ical Seminary. We further learn that in 
taking this important step, the trustees 
have acted with great unanimity, and in 
accordance with a sentiment which has 
found powerful expression among the lead- 
ing friends of the institution. The respon- 
sibility with which they were charged as 
the guardians of what is perhaps the most 
important interest of its kind in the coun. 
try, was very peculiar, and the duty of ex- 
ercising a wise discrimination in the selec- 
tion of a new President was rendered all 
the more pressing by the profound regret 
caused by the loss of the eminent educator 
whose untiring devotion had done so much 
to give Vassar College its national reputa- 
tion. This fact renders the choice a pecu- 
liar compliment to the esteemed scholar 
and civine upon whom their choice has 
fallen. The announcement of this result 
will awaken a lively interest, not only 
among the friends of the institution with 
which he is now connected, and of which 
he is one of the most conspicuous orna- 
ments, but also in the community with 
which he was so long identified, and with 
which he still remains allied by so many 
close and pleasant ties. The readers of the 
JOURNAL will be especially interested to 
know whether the young ladies at Vassar 
are to have the benefit of that ripe and va- 
ried culture which they themselves have 
learned to recognize so often io these col- 
umns. We are not aware that any intima- 
tion has been made of the decision that Dr. 
Caldwell is likely to make. The friends of 
the Newton Theological Seminary will 
doubtless spare no efforts to retain him in 
the position where he is rendering such 
efficient service. But we cannot refrain 
from expressing the opinion that, however 
useful as a theological professor, Dr. Cald- 
well has many eminent and exceptional 
qualifications for the very responsible office 
to which he has been called. Among these 
we reckon as not the least the fact that he 
has no claim to be an educator, in the pop- 
ular acceptation of the term. He is not a 
man inclined to accept new theories, he 
will not be the advocate of any educational 
hobby. We do not regard it as any matter 
of regret that in many respects he presents 
a striking contrast to the gentleman whom 
he is called to succeed. For, after all, the 
secret of the highest and best training lies 
not in methods but in men, and it will be 
impossible for the young ladies at Vassar 
to come under the personal influence of so 
refined a gentleman and so finished a scholar 
without feeling the inspiring impulses which 
come from personal contact with the things 
that are pure and true and lovely and of 
good report. And this, in an institution 
devoted to the higher education of young 
ladies, will be of far higher account than 
the most approved text books, or the most 
promising method. For the sake of Vassar, 
we cannot help hoping that Dr. Caldwell 
will be persuaded to make his home by the 
banks of the Hudson.— Providence Journal. 


— 
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A WONDERFUL ESCAPE. 

One night during the latter part of last 
week, as the schooner Bay Leaf was crossing 
Lake Ontario, James Ferguson, of this city, 
who was second mate of the craft, was 
thrown overboard, and as he was the only 
man on the deck at the time, his absence 
was not noticed until too late to bring the 
vessel about in an effort to rescue him. 
When Ferguson fell into the water the 
schooner was sailing rapidly before a fair 
wind, and the unfortunate man could only 
swim for life. One by one he divested 
himself of coat, vest and shoes, and for an 
hour or more kept himself afloat, when he 
fortunately came across apiece of board 
about four feet lorgand a foot wide. With 
this slight assistance Ferguson was able to 
secure occasional breathing spells, and when 
daylight came he found himself out of sight 
of land and with no sail in hailing distance. 
Having kept his bearings in a great measure, 
the swimmer struck out for shore with his 
board, being then, as he estimated, fifteen 
miles out in the lake. All day long, and 
with a hot sun beating down upon his 
bared head, Ferguson worked to shore, and 
finally, after being in the water and without 
food nearly twenty-one hours, he landed 
safely on shore near the village of Niagara, 
but considerably exhausted. Yesterday 
moruing Mr. Ferguson arrived in this city, 
and walking into his house, No. 506 Fifth 
street, presented himself to his overjoyed 
wife, who ever since she first heard that 
her husband had fallen into the lake and 
been drowned ,stoutly maintained that she 
could not believe he had been drowned. 
—Detroit Free Prees. 








TOO MANY WOMEN. 


Epitors JouRNAL: —Fireside in the 7ran- 
script, amuses me; perhaps she will your 
readers. She is so bothered because she 
can not getaway from women! She has gone 
away up to Franconia, and lo! they are 
there; and worse still, they are spinsters; 
and worst of all, they are happy and jolly. 

Poor Fireside! Give ear to her plaint and 
pity the sorrows of a helpless dame. 

M. F. E. 


FIRESIDE AT FRANCONIA, N. H. 


There is but one thing lacking here; viz., 
Adams—of Eves we have enough and to 
spare. Think of sitting down to dinner 
with thirty-seven women and only five men. 
Where alk the women live when they are at 
home I cannot imagine. Stage after stage 
passes loaded inside and out with women, 
only women. We drive to the Flume, and 
the cry is ‘‘Still they come!” We dine at 
the Flume House and the Profile House, 
and there they are, ‘‘women to the right of 
us, women to the left of us.” Some one 
told me last winter there were 75,000 un- 
married women in Massachusetts. Idid not 
believe it. I considered the assertion a 
slander, a fabrication; but now, after the 
sights I have seen, I should believe, were I 
told, there was twice that number. It is 
pitiful that such a state of things should ex- 
ist. Something ought to be done about it. 
Men must be forced to marry, as the Spar- 
tans were—or the ‘‘strong-minded” will 
prevail; Suffrage will become the law 
of the land, and man will become ex- 
tinct. These women are too well able to 
protect themselves; already they overspread 
the country like seven-years’ locusts, and 
such a buzzing as they keep up! One cannot 
possess one’s soul in peace. We ‘‘female wo- 
men” are obliged to steal off into some far- 
away corner for a little quiet now and then, 
or we should become insane. Where did 
they all come from? Where are they going 
to,and what do they intend to do when 
they get there, or go home? Over and over 
again, we who are still under the control of 
the sex we used to designate ‘‘the stronger,” 
ask each other vith trembling lips, ‘‘Are 
these and such as these our future rulers?” 
If such are our friends, we decidedly prefer 
our enemies. Offer us liberty under such 
deliverers, and we should prefer death with 
our presenttyrants. Well! notwithstanding 
their numbers they seem to enjoy them- 
selves, so I'll let them work out their own 
pleasure after their own fashion, though I 
cannot help wishing there were not quite so 
many spinsters. 





“oe 
MORE ENTHUSIASTS NEEDED. 


The world needs more enthusiasts, in 
morals, politics, religion and science. Cool, 
calculating, plodding fellows are desirable 
enough for business purposes where an en- 
thusiast would be likely to make little head- 
way. But in other branches, warmth, zeal, 
dash, spirit, enthusiasm are not distributed 
in too great profusion. A scholar in the 
pulpit, with fire in his voice and warmth in 
heart, will agitate and convince whole con- 
gregations. A social reformer, full of zeal 
in his work, honest, hearty, fearless, self- 
abnegating, proving by his own acts his sin- 
cerity of purpose, will readily win support- 
ers, and his doctrines will burn into men’s 
hearts unmoved by the cold utterances of 
the logician andcalm essayist. Half of the 
world’s battles would never have been won 
but for the fiery earnestness of leaders. 
Men admire dashand bravery. Horatius at 
the bridge and Curtius leaping into the 
chasm, are undying figures of Roman en- 
thusiasm, to dwell in the pages of history 
when Cicero's periods and Virgil's Eclogues 
will be forgotten. 

———- > o- —__—_—_—_— 
THE “WOMEN BONDAGES” OF ENGLAND. 

The lower grades of domestic service are 
those of the field and farm. The girl who 
hires with a farmer accepts a lower grade 
of service than the girl who enters a pri- 
vate family. But the farmer looks less for 
refinement than for strength and robustness 
ina domestic. In addition to the perform 
ance of household duties, she is expected 
to assist in milking the cows, and, during 
the harvest, in the field, Maud Muller like, 
making hay. Her toils are arduous and 
her compensation small. She seldom re- 
ceives more than 7£ per annum, and she is 
of more than ordinary value when she re- 
ceives 8£. In large farm-houses she may 
have the care of one or two or three depart- 
ments of labor—that of the cows alone, or 
the domestic duties, including the cooking. 
In any event, her labor is sure to be severe. 
The next lower grade of service is that of 
the field. Farm laborers, when making 
their contracts with farmers, are usually re- 
quired to supply the services of a woman 
as well as their own. When they have no 
wives or sisters to supply this requirement, 
they must hire a girl for this purpose. The 
girl who accepts such service, and hundreds 
are obliged to do it, subjects herself to the 
lowest form of female labor. The pasition 
is little removed from that of aserf. In- 
deed, her labor is a species of serfdom, for 
she contracts to serve for a certain period 
—usually six months—and she may not 
break such contracts with impunity. She 
is as much bound to her employer as the 
apprentice is to his master. If she breaks 
her contract without sufficient cause she is 
amenable to law. During her period of 
service she fares as her employer fares, her 
food being of the coarsest character. Her 
labor is in the field sowing, raking, hoeing. 
reaping and binding sheaves. She has 





large, coarse hands, a tanned and freckled 
face, ample feet, the appetite of a colt, and 
is called a bondager. The term fully de- 
scribes the nature and condition of her 
servitude. She is hired in the market-place 
on Fair days, when horses are bought and 
solc and cattle change owners. She is 
recruited from the daughters of agricultural] 
laborers. Although seldom educated be- 
yond the rudiments, she does not lack 
intelligence. She is dutiful, affectionate 
and virtuous. The bondagers, as they are 
termed, may be seen working in gangs of 
from ten to fifteen, on spring, summer and 
autumn days, in the fields of England and 
Scotland, scattering the grain and planting 
the potatoes, or following the plow and 
gathering the potato yield, or reaping the 
grain and binding the sheaves. —Boston 
Commercial Bulletin. 
———__+o —________ 

A BENEFICENT INFLATION. 


Robert Ingersoli says: 

1 am in favor of inflation produced by in- 
dustry. Iam in favor of the country being 
inflated with corn, with wheat, good houses 
books, pictures, and plenty of labor for 
everybody. 1’m in favor of being inflated 
with gold and silver, but I do not believe in 
the inflation of promise, expectation and 
speculation. I sympathize with every man 
who is willing to work and can’t get it, and 
I sympathize to that degree that I would like 
to see the fortunate and prosperous taxed to 
support his unfortunate brother until labor 
could be found. The Greenback party seem 
to think credit is just as good as gold. 
While the credit lasts this is so; but the 
trouble is, whenever it is ascertained that 
the gold is gone, or cannot be produced, 
the credit takes wings. The bill of a per- 
fectly solvent bank may circulate for years. 
Now because nobody demands the gold on 
that bill it does not follow that the bill 
would be just as good without any gold be- 
hind it. The idea that you can have the 
gold whenever you present the bill gives it its 
value. To illustrate: A poor man buys 
soup-tickets. He’s not hungry at the time 
of the purchase, and will not be for some 
hours. During these hours the greenback 
gentlemen argue that there is no use of 
keeping any soup on hand with which to 
redeem these tickets, and from this they 
further argue that if they can be good for a 
few hours without soup why not forever? 
And they would be, only the holder gets 
hungry. Until he is hungry, of course, he 
doesn’t care whether any soup is on hand or 
not; but when he presents his ticket he 
wants his soup, and the idea that he can 
have the soup when he does present the 
ticket gives itits value. And sol regard 
bank-notes, without gold or silver, as of 
the same value as tickets without soup. 


HUMOROUS. 


Literary Characters—The alphabet. 


Almost every man takes his day off, but 
we never heard of him bringing it back 
again. 

The blackbird has been called a great 
thief, but as for the redbreast he is always 
a robin. 


An Oil Citizen, formerly a sea captain, 
shook off a book agent by yelling, ‘Man 
over-bored!” 

Edgar Fawcett wishes that ‘‘man could 
make love like a bird.” He does, Edgar, 
he does; like a goose. 








“I find your recommendations very good, 
Bridget.” ‘Yes, ma’am. And now I'l! 
see yours, ma’am, if you plaze.” 


‘‘Mamma, can’t we have angers we 
want?” ‘Yes, my dears; but be careful 
and don’t want any thing you can’t have.” 


Hood, in describing the meeting of a man 
and a lion, said, ‘‘The man ran off with all 
his might, and the lion with all his mane.” 


‘*What is the brightest ideain the world?” 
asked young Smith of his fiancée. ‘‘Why, 
your bright, eye, dear!” she replied, gra- 
ciously. 


Dwellers along the sea-coast are not fa- 
mous for their skill in phonography, not- 
withstanding their having so much shore- 
tanned experience. 


“T have gone through a great deal since 
you saw me last,” were the final words of a 
plumber to his mate, after he had fallen 
through a sky-light to the first floor. 


A raptured writer inquires: ‘‘What is 
there under heaven more humanizing, or, 
if we may use the term, more angelizing, 
than a fine black eye in a lovely woman?” 
Answer: Two black eyes. 


‘‘Madam,” said atrauce medium, ‘‘your 
husband’s spirit wishes to communicate with 
ou.” ‘No matter,” said the widow. “If 
he’s got no more spirit in the other world 
than he had in this, it’s not worth bother- 
ing about.” 
A celebrated oculist offered to operate on 
a Parisian blind beggar’s eyes, and said, 
“]'ll guarantee to restore your sight.” 
‘‘What!” exclaimed the beggar, ‘‘restore 
my sight, and soruinmy business! A pret- 
ty notion! Do you want to deprive me of 
my livelihood?” 


Talleyrand was lame, Madame de Stacl 
was cross-eyed. ‘There was no love lost be- 
tween them, and both disliked to be re- 
minded of their infirmities, ‘‘Monsieur,” 
said Madame, meeting her dearest foe one 
day, “how is that poor leg?” ‘Crooked 
as you see,” was Talleyrand’s reply. 


A recent advertisement contains the fol- 
lowing: “If the gentleman who keeps the 
shoe shop with the red head will return the 
umbrella of a young lady with whalebone 
ribs and an iron handle to the slate-roofed 
grocer’s shop, he will hear of something to 
his advantage, as the same is the gift of a 
deceased mother now no more with the 
name engraved upon it.” 


“Is that dog of yours a cross breed?’, 
asked a gentleman recently of a country 
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man. ‘‘No, Sir.” was his reply; ‘this moth- 
er was a gentle, affectionate cretur. 





EPPS’S COCOA. — 
GRATEFUL, — COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and notri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bever 
age which may eave us many heavy doctor's bills. It 
is by the jadicious use of such articlesof diet that a 
constitation may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may es 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well-for- 
tified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.’"— Civil Service Gazette. 

Sold only mm soldered tins, 44 and Ib., labelled 

JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 


Lonpon, Ena. 6m40 





ROYAL PoWwbrr 
Absolutely Pure, 


“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powderscombined—because of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Royal Baking Powder will ever be without it. 

Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 


(a= The finest preparationin the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds, It will keep any length of time in any climate. 


CARPETS 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
A Special Line 


At the Following Low Prices: 





Royal Velvets - - - - $1.50 

Five-frame Body Brussels 
$1.25 

Tapestry Brussels -- --.75 

Kidderminsters - - - - .75 

Remnants of Body Brus- 


sels, 5 to 20 yards, at $1.00 


¢<™ These goods are of the best quality. and equal 
to any Foreign or Domestic goods. 


JOHN & JAS. DOBSON, 


525 & 527 Washington &t., 


Opp. R. H. White & Co.'s 


4w4l 





HONEY BESS. 


MEW PRINCIPLES IN BEE-KEEPING. 


Every one who hasa Farm or Garden, can now 
KEEP BEES WITH PROFIT. 


Bees kept on my place are more profitable than any- 
thing connected with the Farm or Garden. Every 
hive of Bees kept on my place wi:) pay 


A PROFIT OF FIFTY DOLLARS 


Every year. There is no pursuit which offers greater 
or ° 
inducements than Bee Keeping, 


SSPECIALLY TO WOMEN. 
A lady bonght a Swarm of 


ITALIAN BEES 


Of me, in 1874, and from that one she increased to 
overtwenty Swarms the third season. Besides, she 
sot over 


ONE HUNDRED POUNDS 


Of nice Honey from the Swarm I sen: her, the first 
season, Send for Circular. Address 

‘MRS. L. E. COTTON, 
Vest Gorham, Maine. 1m40 





NEWENCLANDCRAPEREFINISHING Oo. 









Salary. Salesmen wanted to sel! oor 
: Bae Goods a No penn 4 
1 xpenses paid. Permanent emplo; 
4 meut address S. A. GRANT & Coe 
2, 4,6 & 8 Home St., Cincinnati, 


$3 WATCHES. Cheapest In the known 


world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agente 


For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 








THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, pub- 
lished everySaturday in Boston, 
devoted to the interests of Wo- 
man, to her educational, indus- 
trial, legal and political Eqnal- 
ity, and especially to her right 


of Suffrage. 


JuLt1a Warp Howe, } 
Lucy Sronz, 


H. B. Brackwett, j 
T. W. Huieerson, 
Mary A. Livermore, 
Editorial Contributors. 


Editors. 


Trerms—$2.50 a year, in ad- 
vance. Single copy, 6 cents. 


Boston Orricr.—No, 4 Park 
Street. Copies for sale and sub- 
scriptions received. 


Crus Rares.—10 copies one 
year, $20.00. 


Specimen copies sent on re- 
ceipt of two cent stamp for pos- 
tage. 


New Premiums For 1878. 


The Woman's JouRNAL offers the follow- 
ing valuable premiums to persons who will 
obtain new subscribers for the year 1878. 


1. On receipt of sixty-five cents for one 
new subscriber for three months, we will 
send, postpaid, by mail, a copy of each of 
the following tracts: 


Fair Play for Women, by Grorcr WILLIAM CuR- 
7%. . 

Woman Suffrage and the Public Welfare, by Hon. 
GeorGE F, Hoar. 

Equal Rights for Women, by GeorncE WILLIAM 
CURTIS. 

Woman Snffrage the Growth of Civilization, by 
Hon. Henry S. WasHBURN. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentwortn Hieern- 
8ON. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by H. B. 


BLACKWELL, 
Woman Snffrage in Wyoming, by Hon. J. W. 


KINGMAN. 

A Glance at the Situation, by Mary F. Eastman, 

Suffrage for Woman, by Joun Stuart MILL. 

The Higher Education of Women, by T. Wenrt- 
WORTH HIGGINSON. 

Woman Snffrage Essential to the True Republic. by 
Hon. Georee F. Hoar. 


2. On receipt of $2.50 for one new sub- 
scriber, we will send, postpaid, by mail, 
Mrs. Livermore’s new story, entitled, ‘‘Thir- 
ty Years Too Late,” illustrated, and hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 


3. On receipt of $7.50 for three new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and two new sub- 
scribers, we will send by mail, postpaid, a 
copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellentgcook-book, 
entitled, ‘“‘The Complete Hvusekeeper,” 
bound in cloth, and containing several hun- 
dred choice recipes. 

On receipt of $12.50, for five new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and four new sub- 
scribers, we will send an extra copy of the 
Woman’s JournaAL for a year, gratis, post- 
paid, to any address. 

Or a liberal cash commission will be paid, 
where it is preferred, as a compensation for 
time and Jabor expended in getting us new 
subscribers. 

In view of the importance of increasing 
the circulation of a paper especially devoted 
to the rights and interests of women, we 
hope that our friends everywhere will go to 
work at once, to make up a club of new 
subscribers in their own vicinity. 

Address WoMan’s JOURNAL, Box 3638, 


P ,O., Boston. 








SPECIAL OFFER. 





THE NEW YORK 


WEEKLY WORLD, 


An Eight Page Newspaper, 
WILL BE SENT (POSTAGE PREPAID) 
FROM NOW UNTIL JANUARY 1, 1879, 


FOR 


TEN CENTS. 





This Special Offer is made to enable 
the People to see for themselves how 
good a paper THE WORLD is and how 
worthy itis of theirsupport, 





WE WILL PAY THE POSTAGE 


AND SEND 


THE NEW YORK 


WEEKLY WORLD 
ONE YEAR FOR 
ONE DOLLAR 


Or Fifty Cents tor Six Months, 
Which is LESS THAN TWO CENTS a 
WEEK by the Year, 


FOR A LARGE EIGHT PAGE PAPER. 
Address “THE WORLD,” 


85 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


Semi-Weekly Edition................ $2.00 per Year 
Daily Edition.............--. . 1000 " 
Daily, without Sunday Edition........ 8.00  * 





CUT THIS OUT AND HAND IT TO YOUR 
NEIGHBOR. 3w40 
HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 





Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Re= 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterne sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co., 

6 East lith St..N.W¥.City. 











R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let br the Dav or Week 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo 


rom Cartes de Visite to life size. 


Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink. 


MEDALS 


London, 1861; Paris, ©. Philadelphia, 1876, 


ly 
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HENRY F’.. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


—Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


The Most Durable. 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


of Music 


etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received but one award. 


Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER 


611 WASHINGTON ST., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 
BOSTON 





ly24 MASS. 


DITSON & CO’S 


Home Musical Librarv 


contains nearly all the really good sheet music ever 
published, conveniently bound in Thirty-Two hand- 
some volumes. Each book is quite independent of 
the others, is sold separately, and contains the large 
quantity of 200 to 250 pages, sheet music size, of 
good music, and each book is sold for 

$2.50 in Boards; $3 Cloth; $4 Gilt. 


There are 15 Collections of Vocal Music, of which 
the three most recently issued are: 

THE SUNSHINE OF SONG. (200 pp. 60 
songs.) The songs are by the most popular authors, 
THE WORLD OF SONG. (250 pages.) A 
great variety of songs by the best composers, na- 
tive and foreign. 

GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG, (232 pages, 75 
Songs, Duets, &c.) Wonderfully fine book. At 
the date of its publication considered the best. 


There are 17 Collections of Instrumental Music. Th 
most recent ones are: 
CLUSTER OF GEMS, (237 pages.) 
Fine pieces for advanced players. 
GEMS OF THE DANCE. (232 pages.) 
The newest compositions of Strauss. 
GEMS OF STRAUSS, (250 pages 


) 
A hundred or more of the works of this most bril- 
liant of masters. 


Send for Catalogues and Contents of the 82 booke. 


@™ Look ont for Ditson & Co’s New Weekly Musi 
cal Paper. Appears in September. 


FOR SINGING SCHOOLS AND CHOIRS. 


L, O. Emerson's ONWARD! a new book for 
Singing Schools, fully equal to any ever iesued, is 
ready for use. Sixty-six pages of instructions, sixty 
pages of Glees, and Sixty pages of Sacred Music. 

75 cents; $7.50 per dozen. 


Emerson's CHURCH OFFERING, a new 
book for Choirs, contains a large and admirable col- 
lection of Anthems, which fit perfectly to the Epieco- 
pal Service, but are of the best quality for any service. 
Aleo a large number of fine Chants. 

$1.25; or $12 per dozen. 


Emerson's SACRED QUARTETTES, a nw 
book for Quartette Choirs, has a most musical collec- 
tion of new pieces by the most popular authors, ard 
provides about one new one for every Sabbath in the 
year. 


Boards $2.00; Cloth $2.25. 


Coss's FESTIVAL CHORUS BOOK (1.25) 
has a fine selection of choruses, 


W. O. Perkins’ REQUIEM is anew and con- 
venient collection of hymns and tunes for Funeial 
occasions. Price 50 cents. 


Send for Culstegeee containing the descriptions of 
yond other excellent books for Choirs or Singing 
‘lasses. 


Any Book mailed post free for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


¢ Qin the PLATED WATCHES. Ch 





inthe known world. Sample Watch are 
(Agents, Address, A. CouLTzR & Co., Chicago. 





66 a week in your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Ad‘rs H, Hatitertr & Co., Portland Me. 





6G ds, worker can make $12aday at home. Cost 
0 ly outfit free. Ad’rs True & Co., Augusta, Me. 





Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.0% 
testimonialsreceived. Terms liberal.Pa-. 
ticulars tree. J.Worth & Co.8t.Louis,Mo 





Pennsylvania 


RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITED STATES MAIL ROUTE. 


The attention of the traveling public is reepectfu)) 
invited to some of the merits of this great hi way, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
= eter equal inducements as a route of through 

ravel. In 


Construction and Equipment 
THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands conteenetiy at the head of American railways. 
The track is double the entire length of the line, «f 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedced 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth, All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
=. the most approved plans. Its passenger cere, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and nct its 
cost has been the question of consideration. Among 
many may be noti 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 

ND THE 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE, 


forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards against 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 
possible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on all Express Trains 
From New York, Philadelphia, Ba ti- 
more, and Washington, 
To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In 
dianapolis, and St. Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and toall principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of cars. Connections are mad 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all importan 


The Scenery 


OF THE 


7 ° ” 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 
is 

admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grander r. 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment faciliti: = 
are provided. Employees are conrteous and utter 
tive, and it is an inevitable result that a trip by ile 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 





Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the sicke 
Offices of the Company in all important catice and 


towns 
FRANK THOMSON, L, P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General 1 assenger Agen 
C. 8S, HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 





203 and 205 Washirgtor Street, Boston, Mass. 
whe 
“J 


A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIEN(T. . 
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Sixth Woman’s Congress. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 333.) 
God's vengeance, &c., which created an au- 
dible smile among the audience. She also 
uoted from ‘Paradise Lost,” and from Dr. 

wards inthe same strain, and claimed 
that all these teachings must be harmful to 
character. } 

Are not the teachings of the Bible, in its 
sermons of wrath, of vengeance, of decep- 
tion, of brutality, harmful to character? 
The points were dwelt upon at some length, 
the reader impressing upon the minds of 
her audience that the paper was considering 
the matter only from one side, and was 
merely a matter of inquiry. Could not a 
compilation of the beautiful parts of the 
Bible, and robbed of the objectionable parts, 
be bound together in a volume, and this 
compilation be placed in our families and 
the schools and sent to the heathen? In 
closing, she said it had been shown that 
many of the things harmful to character 
were under human control. 

The President announced that there was 
no time to discuss this paper, and Mrs. E. 
K. Churcbill was called upon to read a pa- 
per by Miss Juliet Corson, upon ‘‘The Im- 

ortance of National Training in Domestic 

conomy.” Before reading the paper how- 
ever, Mrs. Churchill expressed her regret 
that the able paper of Mrs. Diaz was pre- 
sented to the Society at a time when there 
was no chance for the members to express 
their dissent from some of it. She wished to 
put herself on record as not at all in sym- 
patny with the greater part of it, as she 
knew many of the ladies present were not. 
This announcement was received with a 
faint show of applause. She then proceed- 
ed with the paper. The paper dwelt upon 
the necessity of young ladies being trained 
in domestic economy. It referred to the 
German system of exchange, in which the 
daughters of neighboring families are ex- 
changed for a time, that they may receive a 
more varied education in household duties, 
domestic management, &c. In this couh- 
try, cooking schools in Boston and New 
York, supply, in part, training in domestic 
economy, but we need to have it in connec- 
tion with the public schools. This paper 
advocated special tre ining in domestic econ- 
omy, and especially in cookery, gave some 
idea of what the cooking schools were do- 
ing and would do,and emphasized the impor- 
tance of this training in the public schools. 

At the conclusion of this paper, Mrs. 
Churchill spoke of the importance of good 
food, in connection with all reforms. 

Miss Abby W. May wished to say a word 
upon the paper presented by Mrs. Diaz. 
She regarded it as unfortunate that after her 
faithful presentation of the subject, anything 
should be said which showed any diversity 
of opinion, without something further being 
said. This created quite a round of ap- 
plause, whereupon Miss May said she would 
consider this expression of feeling as an ev- 
idence that there was asympathy with Mrs. 
Diaz, and, therefore, say no more. 

Mrs. Churchill said, in explanation, that 
it was, with her, a matter of conscience to 
express her dissent with the paper. Then 
there was some more applause. 

The President said that she having de- 
clared there was to be no debate upon the 
paper, Mrs. Churchill was clearly out of 
order in expressing an opinion. Then there 
was more applause, and the meeting ad- 
journed. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, arecep- 
tion was given by the Rhode Island Wo- 
man’s Club to the ladies of the Association, 
at Barney’s Hall, in order that they might 
get acquainted with each other, and with 
the ladies and gentlemen of Providence. 
The hall was neatly decorated with flowers 
and growing plants, and tothe cheery hum 
of conversation was added the charm of 
music. Between five and six hundred tick- 
cis were given out, and the hall was filled, 
very many of the leading citizens, ladies 
and gentlemen, being present, as well as the 
visitors from abroad. It.is needless to say 
that the hour passed there was a pleasant 
one, though the felicity of the occasion was 
somewhat marred by the absence of the 
President of the Woman’s Club, who was 
confined to her home by illness, which pre- 
vented the formalities of speech-making in 
welcome and reply. 

FRIDAY MORNING’S SESSION, 

The Woman's Congress, Friday morning, 
in private session, heard further reports 
from Vice Presidents; also, from the Sub- 
Committees on topics and papers, on sci- 


ence, On nominations, on finance, and on 
art. 

The following named officers were elect- 
ed for the ensuing year: 

President—Kate Newell Doggett, Chicago. 

Vice Presidents—Maria Mitchell, New York; Abby 
W. May, Massachusetts; Elizabeth K. Churenill, 
Rhode Island; Sarah W. Devoll, Maine; Armenia 
White, New Hampshire; Emily E. Reed, Vermont; 
Antoinette B. Blackwell, New Jersey; Eliza Sproat 
Turner, Peunsylvania; Emma Lore Lodge, Delaware; 
Sarah Andrews Spencer, District of Columbia; Fi- 
nette 8. Seelye, Ohio: Martha N. McKay, Indiana; 
Ellen Mitchell, Illinois; he Goddard, Kentucky; 
Mary Henderson, Missouri; Lucinda H Stone, Mich: 
igan; Emma C. Bascom, Wisconsin; Mary C. Peck- 
ham, Minnesota; Julia M. Hunting, lowa; Alida C. 
Avery, Colorado; Caroline M. Severance, California. 

Secretary—Mary F. Eastman, Maseachusetts. 

Treasurer—H. L. T. Wolcott, Massachusetts. 

Auditors—Emily J. Leonard, New York; Lavinia 
— Wisconsin. 

Directors—Sophia C. Hoffman, Mary E. Bagg, 
Alice C. Fletcher, Pamelia L. Clapp, New York; 
Phebe M. Kendall, Mary J. Safford Blake, Mary A. 
Livermore, Massachusetts; Lita Barney Sayles, Con- 
necticut; Henrietta W. Johnson, Mary F. Davis, 
New Jersey; Charlotte Pierce, Pennsylvania; Frances 
E. Willard, Caroline M. Brown, Minois; Margaret 
V. Longley D. H. Beckwith, Ohio; Sarah Burger 
Stearns, Minnesota; Ellen Clarke Sargent, Califor- 
nia. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 

There was a very large attendance at the 
session, Friday afternoon. The parquette 
was full, half an hour before the hour 
named for the beginning of the exercises, 
and the parquette circle ana the balcony 
rapidly filled up. Even the boxes were 
occupied. The attendance was considera- 
bly larger than upon either of the previous 





days, and it was a very handsome audience. 


Promptly at 2:30, Mrs. Doggett called 
the meeting to order, and announced that 
Mrs. Emily Shaw Forman, would read Miss 
Kendall's paper upon ‘*Bee Culture.” The 
paper was a detailed account of the meth. 
ods of bee culture. It treated of the kinds 
of bees most useful, most industrious, and 
most easily handled. The paper was short, 
but very comprehensive. 

Mrs. Doggett said it had been decided 
that the paper read by Mrs. Diaz, ‘Thursday 
evening, should be discussed to-day. Speak- 
ers would be limited to five minutes. 


Miss Goodell, of Wisconsin, dissented 
from that part of the paper which seemed 
to oppose the views taught by Luther, by 
Jonathan Edwards and others. She thought 
that the men who accepted those views 
were the great and good men of their time, 
and it was their descendants who were the 
hope of the nation to-day. 


No one else had anything to say in oppo 
sition to the paper. 


Miss May spoke in its defence. She said 
she wanted to hear all sides, provided the 
speaker was reverent and earnest and hon- 
est. She thought that Mrs, Diaz’s paper 
had taught hera valuable lesson, and would 
teach that lesson to others. Mothers and 
teachers should look well to their surround- 
ings. There was much to learn. Children 
caught the atmosphere of their homes. If 
that atmosphere was tricky or evasive, it 
had an effect upon character which no years 
of repentance could wash out. She then 
alluded to the perils of school life, quoting 
Prof. Agassiz and others. She referred to 
other points made by Mrs. Diaz, and espe- 
cially to the Scripture allusions of the pa- 
per. With the Scripture part of the paper, 
as expressed by Mrs. Diaz, she had the full- 
est sympathy. (Applause.) She continued 
in this strain for some minutes. Her time 
expired and the President took up the gavel, 
but it was moved that her time be extended, 
and the motion was enthusiastically adopt- 
ed. She continued that she desired the 
platform of the Association to be a very 
broad one, and, in short, made an admira- 
ble address, 

Miss Kate G. Wells said the emphasis of 
the paper might be laid differently. The 
orthodoxy of to-day should be judged as it 
is to-day, not by the teachings of men who 
wrote and taught a hundred years ago. 

Mrs. Nickles, although an orthodox wo- 
man, wanted to stand up in Mrs. Diaz’s 
defence. The orthodox people of to-day 
did not believe as Edwards and Watts 
taught. She spoke of the power which we 
had over those around us, There was a 
great lack of self-control on the part of par- 
ents. Self control should be taught to chil- 
dren, if nothing else. She felt sure that 
the practice in many schools was toward 
dishonesty, and she gave some instances in 
— of her belief. 

rs. Welton, of Poughkeepsie, thought 
that the principal ground of objection to 
Mrs. Diaz’s paper was that it was out of the 
common run. She seemed to think that 
the position accorded to women in the Bible 
had a tendency to place them in their pres- 
ent political condition on a par with idiots 
and lunatics. This sentiment was received 
with some applause and one faint hiss. 

Mrs. Forman then read a paper on Our 
Deadly Friend, by Mrs. Eliza Sproat Tur- 
ner. 

The title of the paper was announced and 
had been printed as our Our Deadly Fiend. 
Mrs. Forman explained that the title was 
‘Deadly Friend,” at which there was a gen- 
eral laugh. 

The topic of the paper was the true ob- 
ject of education. It noted the effect upon 
the mind of fairy tales, and of various modes 
of thought. The mental discipline afforded 
by the study of Greek and Latin, of the sci- 
ences, of mathematics, and of practical af- 
fairs were compared, apparently in a spirit 
of satire upon each. The aim of educa- 
tion as defined by several authors was 
made known. The definition,—‘'the ob- 
ject of education is to teach us how to 
live’”—was the one preferred by the author 
of the paper, who then treated of educa- 
tion in the matter of health. There were 
nervous saints who were far more wearing 
upon their friends than many a healthy sin- 
ner. The lack of expression in ancient 
sculptures was noted. The old statuary has 
no moral expression at all. They were all 
in the ‘‘observe me” attitude. It was a 
world which was not nervous. Those old 
Greeks enjoyed their bodies. The artist 
saw health about him and he reproduced it. 
Little of this could be applied tous. Debil- 
ity had come to be confused with delicacy. 
Even our pictures looked not only leaner 
then they should, but asif the persons por 
trayed Were waiting for somebody or some- 
thing to come and blight them. 

This was largely due to our well-mean- 
ing friend, Education. It began in the 
school-room, where little children were bund- 
led up and obliged to sit still. They were 
taught two things: to hate lessons, and to 
do without compunction what they were 
told notto do. The opinion of the Rhode 
Island Medical Society upon the subject of 
school life was quoted. We demand, said 
the paper, a system of education which 
shall not prove injurious to health. There 
were satiric remarks upon municipal expen- 
ditures, and the suggestion was made that 
if the school managers could not afford to 
give us health in the school-room, it would 
be well for the children to give their pen- 
nies, not to the heathen, but to convert the 
school boards. School discipline of the 
“pin drop” order was called ‘‘stupidity and 
crime.” Somebody who had visited the Bos- 
ton schools said that all the girls looked sick. 
‘“‘Romping play ought to occupy a large 
part of every day,” said the paper. The 
subject of injury to the eyesight was then 
commented upon. The conclusions of this 
part of the paper were that near-sight gener- 
ally began in school life; that almost all 
pupils were affected by it; and that disease 
was progressive. Near-sight was the accom- 
paniment of compulsory education. Would 
it not be better for children to come out 
eight instead of ten in their examinations, 
and keep their eyesight? 

The pressure of college life was defined 





with a good deal of accuracy, up to the 
point where disease stepped in to claim its 
victim. Here the reader paused, but, at the 
request of the President, read the last page 
of the essay, the rest being omitted for lack 
of time. 

Mrs. Doggett at this moment exhibited an 
old-fashioned spindle, which, she said, had 
been sent to her that morning. She had 
just learned that the sender was Miss Fran- 
ces Cowing, the ‘‘F. C.” of the Providence 
Journal, concerning which paper, she said, 
she would like to speak for half an hour. 
The spindle, she added, would enable some 
to appreciate more fully the significance of 
the long name of the Association. 

Miss Anna C. Brackett then read a paper 
upon Harvard Examinations as a Test. 

She defined the aim of education as to pro- 
duce quality of mind, rather than quantity 
of knowledge. In our school system, ex: 
aminations were the means adopted for as- 
certaining the progress of knowledge. Va- 
rious sorts of school examinations were 
briefly noted, and then the author took up 
the subject of Harvard examinations, 
There was nothing so fine or good in its 
tendency as to be incapable of being exag- 
gerated into evil. his was true of ex- 
aminations. She thought that the teacher 
in one grade was far better fitted to say who 
should be promoted than any one could be 
who took information from a series of per- 
centages. She showed the disadvantages of 
the system of pee ie d examinations, and 
thought there could be better systems de- 
vised. But how far were examinations a 
test of knowledge? Few teachers could 
frame questions for examinations so as to 
find out what it was desirable to know. It 
was not enough that the questioner should 
be a scholar; he should be also a master of 
the art of questioning. ‘lhe effect of ques- 
tioning upon the pupils, the condition of 
the health of pupils and of the examiners, each 
had an effect upon the result of the exami- 
nation. Oneclass of pupils would be bright- 
ened by the stimulus of examination; an- 
other class would be stupefied. How could 
a system of marking be just to both? We 
might say that what was needed was trained 
memory. But there was a higher power. 
As the mind became more mature, mem- 
ory was lost, or rather it was replaced by 
insight. Insight was the quality which 


‘made men, and the measure of this power 


could not be indicated by an arbitary num- 
ber. It also often happened that prepara- 
tion for one examination was not preparation 
for another. Individual peculiarities, pecu- 
liarities of schools and peculiarities of uni- 
versities, had their effect upon the pupils to 
be examined. Pupils came into the way 
of oe for examinations in particular 
studies and to the neglect of general educa- 
tion. The Harvard examinations were fol- 
lowing the English lead, but it should be 
remembered the cases were very different. 
It seemed as if the armies of teachers 
had become little more than statistic gath- 
erers, She illustrated this point by reading 
a bright little poem upon the woes which 
statistics inflict upon the teachers. 

The advance in the education of English 
girls was noted. Examinations were intro- 
duced in England soon after the advance be- 
gan, but the difficulties which examinations 
had wrought here had been felt there, as in 
the nature of the case it must be. The dif- 
ficulties in the way of the Harvard examina- 
tions were noted. We had followed Ger- 
man rather than English methods, in some 
of our best ways. In Germany, education 
had been studied as a science and with the 
best results. 

The differences between the English and 
German methods were explained at consid- 
erable length, and liberal quotations were 
made from the writings of Dr. Veazie, lead 
of the school department in Germany. A 
serious defect in our modes of education 
was the hasty preparation for advanced 
studies. All teachers of advanced studies 
recognized this fact to their sorrow. In 
conclusion, the fact was stated that school 
instruction was in the hands of parents, and 
they could have such instruction as they 
would. 

The paper was very clear in thought, and, 
although long, was heard with attention and 
rewarded by liberal applause. 

An opportunity for discussion was offered, 
but the audience began to go out, and with- 
out further delay the Congress adjourned 
until evening. 

THE EVENING SESSION. 

The Congress opened, that evening, with 
a large attendance. In spite of an admission 
fee, the parquette and parquette circle were 
full, and the boxes were occupied. Arrange- 
ments had been made upon the platform for 
the display of charts, and a blackboard 
gave promise of something in the way of 
illustration. 

At a little after half-past seven, Mrs. Dog- 
gett called the meeting to order, and an- 
nounced Prof. Maria Mitchell, of Vassar 
College, as the reader of a paper upon ‘‘the 
eclipse and her experience at Denver.” 

The relations of the sun and moon were 
first defined, and the office of the moon was 
slightly indicated. The appearance of the 
sun during an eclipse wasthen noted. The 
positions of the sun, moonand earth during 
an eclipse of the sun were shown upon the 
board. The dark shadow was said to be 
narrow, but the movement of the moon 
caused a black band to girdle the earth. 
Total eclipses occurred about every year, 
but seldom in the same place. Ledeoes 
lasted not more than three minutes. Eclipse 
tables were printed two or three years be- 
fore the eclipse would take place, and as- 
tronomers calculated with great precision 
where the center of the shadow would fall. 
There had been four total eclipses in this 
country during the present century—one in 

1806, another in 1834, another in 1869, and 
another in 1878. The first was observed as 
well as might be, the next one somewhat 
better, and the one in 1869 was much better 
yet. The paper then gave an account of the 
journey of the reader from Boston to Den- 
ver to see the eclipse of 1878. There were 
some amusing incidents. The glasses of 





the telescopes were left behind and caused 
delay. The glasses arrived on Friday. Fri- 
day it rained, Saturday it rained harder, and 
Sunday hardest of all; but Monday morning 
dawned pleasantly, and the party immedi- 
ately proceeded to put up tents and set the 
telescopes. An interesting account of this 
was given, and then an account of the ef 
forts which people made to see eclipses. 
The arrangements for the observation were 
very complete. Oneyoung woman held the 
chronometer, three others stood at the three 
telescopes, another watched general effects, 
and a special artist took observations. The 
beginning of the eclipse showed that those 
who had calculated the time were within a 
second’s difference of time, When the 
eclipse became total, light glasses were sub- 
stituted for dark ones, and each observer 
tried to see all that was possible in two 
minutes and forty seconds. There were 
only two streamers, but the corona was 
very beautiful. The corona, said the speak- 
er, extends from three to four hundred thou- 
sand miles. It isa very rare substance. We 
do not know what it is. All looked for the 
interior planet, supposed to be between 
Mercury andthe sun. That was the prize 
which everybody wanted. The speaker al- 
luded to the alleged discovery of this inte- 
rior planet by Professor Watson and Pro- 
fessor Swift, and said that while there were 
no better observers, it was a question wheth- 
er two minutes and forty seconds was long 
enough for such an observation. Her own 
opinion was that there was a number of 
these interior, if indeed there were not 
many of them. The paper closed with a 
beautiful word picture of the appearance 
of the eclipses to those who, not martyrs to 
science, saw it without telescopes. 


There was very hearty applause, and Miss 
Eastman said “that the day of fairy tales 
had passed, and the day of seeing with our 
eyes had come,” at which there was more 
applause. 


Mrs. Doggett said that she was obliged to 
take the place in the programme allotted to 
Mrs. Livermore, who was kept away by ill- 
ness. She placed a portrait of Leonardo da 
Vinci upon an easel upon the platform, and 
then gave an historical sketch of this won- 
derful man. He was the miracle of the age 
of miracles in which he lived. Marvelous 
in beauty, ardent in temperament, patient 
and wise, he was without a peer. He was 
not one born out of due time, but the em- 
bodiment of all that was best in his time. 
The character of the time was noted, and 
the speaker spoke of Italy as striding for- 
ward, as she had twice done before, to the 
foremost position among European nations. 
Our indebtedness to Italian thinkers and ad- 
venturers was noted, and then the speaker 
turned back to the boyhood of Da Vinci. 
His precocity was wonderful. He antici 
pated nearly all the great discoveries which 
followed his age. The predecessors of Da 
Vinci were noted asshowing the links which 
led to the possibility of such a man. At 
the age of thirty, Da Vinci was summoned 
to Milan, where he founded an Academy’‘of 
Arts, which has been claimed to be the old- 
est of its class. He had many pupils, and 
here he painted the great work by which he 
is best known. The fortunes of this won- 
derful picture, ‘‘The Last Supper,” were 
recounted, how it was painted in oil upon 
a badly prepared wall; how it was sub- 
merged in water; how a door was cut 
through, carrying away part of the picture; 
how the refectory became a stable, in which 
the French troops amused themselves by 
throwing missiles at the heads of the apos- 
tles. DaVinci was six years in painting 
this picture, and he hunted through the 
streets for months to fiod a subject for his 
Judas. Prints were shown giving an idea 
of the beauty of the picture. The speaker 
then read an analysis of the painting, show- 
ing how much was expressed by the looks 
and gestures of the apostles. A number of 
the pictures of Da Vinci were briefly men- 
tioned, and copies of them were shown. 
The comments upon the pictures were word- 
ed with striking power, and during the de- 
scriptions the hall was as still, save for the 
voice of the speaker, as if it was deserted. 

Mayor Doyle was espied in the audience, 
and was invited to the platform. He made, 
as usual, a pleasant, stirring, appreciative 
speech. He rejoiced that the Congress had 
been held there, and he paid a high tribute 
to the worth and power of women. He 
bade the Association God-speed in its work, 
and said that the city would always wel- 
come the Association. 

Mrs. Doggett briefly replied, saying she 
was sure that Mayor Doyle was the repre- 
sentative of the women as well as of the 
men of his city. 

Miss Eastman then reada letter from Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, who is now in Europe. 
The letter said that the Woman Suffrage 
Movement had gained ground in England, 
as it had gained here. Progress was men- 
tioned in Switzerland, France and Italy. 
The Woman movement was very prominent 
in Italy. There were many allies of the 
Woman cause in Rome and Milan. Mrs. 
Howe had delivered lectures, principally 
upon topics connected with the advance- 
ment of women, in England, France and 
Italy. She was able to attend the Women’s 
Congress in Paris last July, where she was 
honored by being chosen Lady President. 
In conclusion, she spoke earnestly of the 
good which the Congress was doing and 
was likely todo. The letter closed with the 
sentence in Latin, ‘‘She was not present, but 
was not wanting.” 

Greeting was read from the Social Science 
Convention now in session at Chicago. 

Thanks were voted to the Rhode Island 
Woman’s Club for thoughtful courtesies, 
and to the press of the city for faithful re- 
ports. 

A request was made that Mrs. Croly 
should say something. She responded wita 
a very pleasant speech, saying that she was 
surprised to find Providence so large a city 
and one of 60 much beauty. She praised 
its homes, regretted that she had not been 
able to attend the sessions on previous days, 
and warmly greeted the Rhode Island Wo- 





man’s Club in the name of Sorosis, of which | 


she was President. 


Mrs. Doggett referred to the Providence 
Journal. 


he reports of the meetings, the | 


abstracts, published in the paper had been 
perfect. She then spoke of the pleasure 
which the meeting had afforded, and said it 
was with regret that she declared the meet- 
ing adjourned. 


oe 
BETTER LATE THAN NEVER. 


The romance of Judge Orson Brooks’ 
marriage in Denver is of no ordinary sort. 
Forty-five years ago,a Massachusetts maiden 
promised to marry him. They had a child. 
ish quarrel and separated, he to go West, 
and ultimately to marry there; she to re- 
main, and to be led to the altar in her na- 
tive village. In a few years she had lost her 
husband and he had buried his wife. Both 
were then married a second time, and after 
a lapse of years again laid husband and wife 
in the grave. Chance then threw the Judge 
and his first love together, and they mar- 
ried. He is seventy and she sixty-three. 

SPECIAL NOTICES, 

N. E. Women’s Club.—The Rooms at 4 Park 
Street will be open Monday, October 21. On and 
after that date, members can renew their tickets, and 


applications for membership wil! be received by the 
Clerk. 8. B. Oris. 


The Women’s Union Rooms, 4 Park St., 
Boston, will Ge case on Sundays, from ten a. m., to 
five Pp. M., for reading and conversation. 


Marvard Examinations for Women. 
An experienced teacher proposes to fit for Harvard 
Examinations in modern languages, History and Lit- 
erature at reasonable prices. Best Cambridge refer- 
ences. Address, M.. Woman's JouRNAL Office, 

Mary B. Owens, nurse. 25 Cliff Street, Boston 
Highlands. Experience of seven years. Reference, 
E. C, Keller, M. D., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 2m39 


A Young Lady of experience, desires a posi- 
tion with a florist to make up and will in every way 
make herself generally useful. Situation more an 
object than salary. Good references. Address 5 
Peabody Street, Boston Highlands. 


Miss E. F. Lane, a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity, and who has had four years’ experience in 
teaching, will prepare pupils for any college, or for 
the Harvard Examinations for Women. Also will 
give instruction in special studies, either privately or 
in schools. Reference.—J. W. Lindsay, Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University; A. H, 
Buck, Professor of Greek and German; Geo. T. Dip- 
pold, Instructorin French. Address E. F. Lang, 
20 Beacon Street. 
§ Partner Wanted,—An energetic business per- 
son, man or woman, wanted to buy one half interest 
in the Beacon or Progress, (which is published at 
Indianapolis, Indiana,) and to take charge of the sub- 
scription department. ‘lhe Beacon isa weekly paper, 
only five months old and is now self-sustaining, but 
we wish to enlarge it and extend its circulation. A 
emall amount of cash required. Applicants must 
favor WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

MARY E. HAGGART, Ed. & Prop., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 32tf. 


~ MEDICAL REGISTER. | 


EK. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeeopathist. 


775 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 1 to 3 P. mM. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 












































Office hours from 8 to9 a. mM., and2to4p.m. ly10 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


tr" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 Pp. m., daiy 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2P. m. 














Lectures,—The undersigned respectfully offers 
the following lectures. 

The Great Pyramid.—Through one of the 
most extraordinary discoveries of modern times, the 
clue to the mystery of the Great Pyramid of Jeezah 
in Egypt, has been given to the world; and what was 
considered by the ancients as the chief of the seven 
wonders of the world is now shown to be more won 
derful than they deemed. The chief discoveries are 
given in this lecture. 

Our Financial Problem, — The lecturer 
does not believe that the bullionists are knaves, or 
the greenbackers fools; but that we have come to a 
new timein the a of man, and that the solu 
tion of the great problem of our country to-day can 
only be achieved by gathering the truth from both 
sides into something on a higher plane than either 
now holds. 

The Danger of the Republic.—An alarm 


ery. 
Terms ten dollars and expenses, with modifica- 
tions. JessE H. Jones. 

North Abington, Mass. 


MRs. N. J. MORSE, 
Electro Magnetic Physician, 6 Hamilton Place, Bos- 
—. Opposite Park Street Church. Electrical Vapor 
aths. 41. 











MRS. DR. TUCEK’S 


Improved Hygienic Plasters ! 


Will cure 


Inflammatory and Gouty Rheumatism 


and Neuralgia, Bunions and enlarged joints positive- 
ly cured. Sciatic, lumbago, liver and kidney troubles 
relieved and then cured. 
This is no imposition; 
we have used 600 in three months. The Dr. is 2 
thorough 
Electrician and Electric Physician. 


Piles, Constipation and diseases of women and cbil- 
dren are specialities. The Dr.’s 
new specific for CATARRH 


is meeting with unparalleled success. Call and take 
a treatment free. Office, 28 Winter Street, Boston. 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth. Office not open 
Thursday. Send stamp for circular. mdi 
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